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TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


STANDARD WORKS READY JANUARY 1, 1902 LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
| LEAVITT'S OUTLINES OF BOTANY. . $1.00 | Common Trees. $0.40 


Baldwin’s School Readers Garrison’s Manual and Diagrams to 
Eight Book Series or Five Book mere Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden $1.80 Metcalf’s Grammars. .50 


Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book By Rosert Greentear Leavitt, A.M., of the Ames Bo- Song, Book Il. ; 80 
tanical Laboratory. ’ 


Part I.,$0.17; PartlIl. . -22 
Natural the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard Baird 25 
Dubbs’s New Practical Arithmetic -60 
Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . -30 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell . 50 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples .50 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Introductory A 1.00 
Complete . ‘ 1.50 
Bacon’s Une Semaine a Paris . -50 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 1.25 
Daudet’s Selected Stories -50 


Labiche & Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 


Charts Milne’s Academic Algebra. é 1.25 
Short Course — Two Books Garner’s Spanish Grammar . 1.25 


AMERICAN BOOK. COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO. 


Elementary, .60; Advanced 1.25 
Metcalf’s English Series ; 


Elementary English . -40 
English Grammar. > .60 


McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary, $.60; School 1.00 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Elements, $.30; Intérmediate  .30 
Standard . .65 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 


Primary, $.30; Intermediate .50 
Advanced . .80 


Natural Music Course 
Full Course — Seven Books and 


This book offers ;— 

1. A series of laboratory exercises in the morphology and physi- — 
ology of phanerogams. 

2. Directions for a practical study of typical cryptogams, repre- 
senting the chief groups, from Ahe lowest to the highest. 

3. A substantial body of information regarding the forms, activi- 
ties, and relationship of plants, and supplementing the labora- 
tory studies. 


' The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that 
they may be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. The 
instructions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. This latter follows in 
the main the sequence of topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the 
greater part of it is entirely new. 

The book combines the best features of the newest methods with 

~ that Jucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays special attention to ecol- 
ogy. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illustrations 
number 384, and have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The 
appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and the index is 
very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY | 
AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP| $%aiooxwws LANGUAGE SPELLERS 


Based upon a thorough and scientific method | The pioneer system of intermedial slant copy- | In two parts, for Elementary and Grammar grades, 
of voice training, as serviceable in the reading | books, and the only complete system embracing | forming a practical and successful correlation of 
exercise as in music. The system consists of | Writing Primer, Short Course (6 books), Reg- | language work and spelling. ‘The work in the 
elementary charts and manuals for the teecher, | ular and Business Course (8 books), Practice | two subjects is arranged on alternate pages, and 
and a full series of Music Readers for the pupils. | Books, Charts and Manual. Intermedial be- | presents a series of lessons of constantly increas- 
Widely introduced. Uniformly successful tween the oid standard slant and the vertical. ing interest. 

For terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Just Published, 
—_,—  NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, by the author of the Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, recognized as one of the 


most successful series of text-books of the time, contains a large number of examples under all topics suitable for Grammar Schools. 
The book is independent of. the Graded Lessons Series, and can be used with that or with any other text- books in Arithmetic. The 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS will be found an eminently useful text-book in the classroom wherever Arithmetic isq@ught. Sample copy 


mailed for 15 cents. Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


HE MACMILLAN COMPANY wishes to call the attention of teachers and others interested 

to the Tarr and McMurry Series of Geographies. by Professor R. S. TARR and 

F. M. McMURRY. It is confidently believed that these books are in entire harmony with sound 

pedagogical principles, consistent with the highest standards of scholarship, and yet written 
from the view-point of the student and not from that of absolute science. 


THE THREE BOOK SERIES THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Boox (4th and 5th Years), Home Geography and First Part (4th Year), Home Geography........... 40 cents 
the Earth as a Whole..............s..e ees GO cents Seconp Part (sth Year), The Earth as a Whole.... 40 cents 
Seconp Book (6th Year), North America............ 75 cents Pant (6th Year), North conta 


t and Other Continents 75 cents 
FourtH Parr (7th Year), Europe, South America, etc. 50 cents 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 


New England Supplement ...............-0+sse08 30 cents FirtH Part (8th Year), Asia and Africa, with Re- 
New York Supplement.... 30 cents view of North 40 cents 


For more detailed information concerning this Series, address 


THTK MACMILLAN COMPANY 


100 Boylston St., BOSTON 66 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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POPULATION OF AMERICAN CITIBS. T E F A M O U S p E N Ss DIRECTORY. 


The census returns show that the popu- , ublishers 
lation of the United States will be about For Vertical Writing P scrim 


largest cities and thelr pepelatiog | Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and , werican BOOK company 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 


follows: — 
Greater New York ............. 497,262 §mooth—Durable— Fluent A 


560,892 A Beautiful Quartz Crystal, AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
like the illustration, is included as one of the 36 specimens 3 
pe in every Manhattan Collection of Minerals. Every other COMPANY, MILTON 
325,902 thoroughly meritorious. When the study of Mineralogy is taken up with SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
321,616 she aid-of such specimens, it is easy and interesting. Will it not pay you UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
| = Tgpscag REGIONS FS tant to look into the subject further by sending for a free copy of our beautifully PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
Milwaukee 285,818 illustrated leaflet, Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy ” ? SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Newark ............ 246,070 GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 
Louisville 204,731 Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, C RANE co MPANY 
175,597 3 & 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK CITY. ROWELL COMPANY, Y. 
131,822 perspiration hes no eect on it. & COMPANY 
129,396 wide. Transparent for natural Benches, Tools, & Supplies I BOSTON, CHICAGO 
125,560 Postpaid Lowest Prices, Headquarters, Send for Catalogue. TH & CO MPANY. D.C 
102,555 receipt of 25 cents. Special Discount for Schools and Classes. EA 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE ©O» ngier & Barber 122:126 Sammer St. NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
13,243,515 | Trade Mark. 32d Str.et, Bayonne, N.J. INDS & NOBLE 


x NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“The Overland Limited” THE MAGAZINE LOkT. & COMPANY, HENRY 


| a Goucation me OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Not many magazines live to print their | Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


three-thousandth number, yet the issue | West. It AMMETT COMPANY, J..L. 
a of the Livin e f r u every day n e week, reco s — ns BOSTON, MASS. 
bears that number on its, title-page, | via'the UNION PACIFIC, wo Colorado, Wyoming, te tn of the | EENKINS, WILLIAM 
Founded by the late E. Littell in 1844, | Utah, and a ioe ee eae oe monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be NEW YORK, N. Y. 
q i i time before 7 30 o'clock P. M. y within reach of every teacher who recognizes 
can be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” | fact that is a and not a E E PARD 
irg, | mere make shift” to get a living. 
years whatever was freshest, most im- Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokirg Librariats should include Education in their IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B 
portant and most interesting in the whole and Library Cars. lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who : : , 4 
field of foreign periodical literature. It | for advertising matter. ANS GEEERN & CO 
> nive y commende 
i has retained its essential. characteristics W. MASSEY cents a copy. Sample ONG 
; through this lo riod, i Union Pacitic Railro ” copy for six nts stamps, to 
&. come 176 Washington Street, Boston. THE PALMER CO., Pablishers, OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
. Boston, 
has strengthened its hold, year by year, | rR. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, eee ILLAN. COMPANY THE 
upon the intelligent constituency to 287 Broadway, New York ACM ye ; 4 


NEW YORK Anp CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO 
N NEW YORK, N. Y. 
D 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 
SPRINGFLELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


which it ministers. Art, science, travel, — ee 
biography, literary criticism and appre- 

ciation, poetry, fiction, politics, and in- | Tourist Cars 
ternational affairs,—whatever is of broad | ON THE 
human interest finds a place in its well- 

filled and clearly printed pages; and de- NIGKEL PLATE ROAD. 
spite the multitude of younger maga- 

zines competing for the public favor, ; 

there never was a time when this ven- Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
erable eclectic was more nearly indispen- | tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
sable to alert readers than to-day. It is | by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
published by the Living Age Company, | 4's referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 


Boston daiions, with same class of mattress and other bed, YERS & 
: w clothing, that are provided in the regular Pullman HARRISBURG, PA. 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars EWSOWN & COMPANY 
THE GENIUS OF LA lf. Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San R NEW YORK, N. Y. 
. 3 meres Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these HOTEL El PI E PEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
That Robert Louis Stevenson did not | ‘UTist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. CHICAGO, ILL. 
re d himself as born to his high ll Conveniences are offered without extia cost AGE A C 
hie | for heating food, or preparing tea or ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
ments due to unceasing labo to | affording every facility for comfort on a long jour- Summer Rates [TRE Sb PUTNAM 
labor, Seems tO | especially for families travelling with cbil- 


follow from the following bit of autobi- $1.00 per Day upward. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ ” dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 

ography from his “Life” by Graham the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. a adwen aemanein minutes to EMPIRE. OWERS & LYONS 
Balfour: — ‘ For special information regarding all trains on| From the Fall River Boats take the yi Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 

“All through my boyhood and youth I the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, Biovated a oe Street, from which Hotel is one RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
po res a — ep vo pat- consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write Within ten minutes oS aeneceraee and shopping BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ern of an er; and y was always 7 A centres. All cars pass the Empire. 1 
busy on my own private end, which was L.P. rents yy tae P. M Send postal for descriptive booklet. A N D Me gh L a 4 
to learn to write. I kept always two 08 Washington §t., Boston, Mass. W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. NEW YORK anp C 


ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. HEWELL & CO.. THOMAS R. 


BOSTON anv NEW YORK 


LOWEST RATES CCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 


books in my pocket—one to read, one to 
write in. As I walked my mind was busy 
fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I 
would either read, or a pencil and a 
penny version book would be in my hand, 
to note down the features of the scene or 


MAN COMPANY 
commemorate some halting stanzas, Fast Train Service «i gig nan ILL, 


“Thus I lived with words. And what I BETWEEN S IBLEY & DUCKER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


thus wrote was for no ulterior use; it CHICAGO, ILL. 


was written consciously for BOSTON CHICAGO | Cinver, « company 


thor (though I wished that, too), as 
that I had vowed that I would learn to| | SCHOOL LIFE MOVING St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis Gower COMP’Y, CHRISTOPHER 


write Wits THE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“Whenever I read a book or a passage MOTION OF THE WORLD AND ALL POINTS ADLE R-ROWE COMPANY 
that particularly pleased me, in which a A JUVENILE “REVIEW $ HWEST. A ’ ° 
thing was said or an effect rendered with OF REVIEWS.” WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUT ANBORN & CO., B. H. 
propriety, in which there was either - ion f BOSTON, MASS. 
some conspicuous force or some happy if ofmention «| HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
distinction in style, I must sit down at BOSTON, MASS. 
tried again, and was again unsuccessful, Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. principal ticket office of the Company. RENER SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
and always unsuccessful; but at least in NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. : D. J. FLANDERS, W 4 CHICAGO, MEW YORK, BOSTON 
these vain bouts I got some practice in 20 Pemberton Building, Boston, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. ’ ISH’G HOUSE 
rhythm, in harmony, in construction, and : ESTERN PUBL 
y GeneralAgents for New England. GO. ILL 
the co-ordination of parts. I have thus UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can CHICAGO, . W.H 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to}; = have their subscriptions advanced six Vis SeeLee & COMPANY, W. H. 
Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the montTus by sending ONE NEW yearly CHICAGO, ILL. 
Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Mon- JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s subscription. ILLIAMS & ROGERS a 
talgne, to Baudelaire, amd to ‘Ober- subscription CO. | NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., W ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


mann,’” ; 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
al and one new subscription $2.99 
one venowal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ‘ 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


provided a club of three or 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, person at one time. 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


$1.00 a year. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
$3.00 


Both papers to one address, . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Freperic Tuprer, Boston: Humanity 
is greater than professionalism, 

Dr. W. H. Payne: The state has become a pub- 
lic educator, and the public school has the right of 
eminent domain. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. J. Avuison, Joliet, Hl.: If 
teachers take a commanding position in the com- 
munity, they must be worthy. 

SuPERINTENDENT Harotp Barnes, Beloit, Kan. : 
It is almost invariably true that those boys who 
smoke cigarettes are among the number whom it is 
necessary to discipline frequently. 

‘Sir WaLTER Scott: We shall never learn to feel 
and respect our reai calling and destiny unless we 
have taught ourselves to consider everything as 
moonshine compared to the education of the heart. 

Presipent C. F. Tuwine: Why is a college edu- 
cation called “liberal”? Not, indeed, because it 
costs each man only a small share of its entire ex- 
pense, but rather it is through forming, as Cardinal 
Newman suggests, a habit of mind which apprehends 
the great outlines of knowledge, the principles upon 
which knowledge rests, the scale of its parts, its 
lights and its shades, its great points, its little, a 
habit of mind of which the attributes are wisdom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation, and freedom 
Liberal education is so called because it makes, not a 


_ Protestant, not a Catholic, but a gentleman. 


GOOD BOOKS AND GOOD PEOPLE. 


BY J. P. MC CASKEY. 

We need to know a few good people living—but 
very many of the’dead. Books! In them we find 
most of the people we revere, and many for whom 
we feel personal affection. Do you know Hannah, 
in the Old Testament? She is one of: the women 
I want to see in the next life. Do you know Roxana 
Foote? She is another. Deep-souled mothers both, 
three thousand years apart in time, but kindred 
souls, and so three thousand years are nothing. If 
they have met, they have learned long since to know 
cach other, and the later born has doubtless sought 
her elder sister.’ Books! What, indeed, were the 
world of men without books! 

Hear Alexander Smith: “Across brawling cen- 
turies of blood and war, I hear the bleating of Abra- 
ham’s flocks, the tinkling of .the bells of Rebekah’s 
camels. © men and women so far separated, yet so 
licar; so strange, yet so well known, by what miracu- 
lous power do I know you all! Books are the true 
l'lvsian fields where the spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture un- 
appalled”? 

And John Ruskin: “All the while this eternal 
court is open to you, the chosen and the mighty of 
every place and time! Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellowship and rank ac- 
cording to your wish; from that, once entered into 


it, you can never be outcast but by your own fault. 
No wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 


deceive the guardian of those Elysian gates. Do you 


deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the 
companion of nobles? Make yourself noble, and 

* you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of 
the wise? Learn to understand it, and you shall 
hear it. But on other terms? No. If you will 
not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. Bread of 
flour is good; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if 
we would eat it, in a good book.” 

Good books are often good people at their best, 
and so—very, good to live with. ‘Such as are thy 
thoughts,” says Marcus Antoninus, “such also will be 
the character of thy mind, for the soul is dyed by the 
thought.” How to influence thought wisely is, then, 
the grave question. We stand as teacher where it is 
the one serious business of our lives to give direc- 
tion to the lives of others. How shall we do this, 
how can we do it, best? No command of yours or 
mine will cause boy or girl to abandon any evil habit, 
profanity, obscenity, dishonesty, idleness, folly of 
any sort. Such command is from the outside only, 
and, to be regarded even in appearance, must be sup- 
ported from the outside by dread of penalty. We 
must go deeper, and by other means than this, or we 
fail. 

The winsome lady who holds court im her modest 
schoolroom, her courtiers seldom forgetting that 
they are little ladies and gentlemen, does this only 
because she has their hearts; and their hearts she 
can have only as she can control their thoughts; and 
their thoughts she controls only through her own 
fine personality, and by constantly putting into their 
receptive minds suggestions pleasing and wholesome. 
She lives out her own beautiful and éarnest life with 
them. By quiet example, by personal appearance, 
by song and story, she reaches them. She knows 
the best in literature and in life, and _ she 
gives them of her best, and they go out from 
her with a wealth of treasure in heart and, mind 
that for not a few of her pupils will be cumulative 
for a lifetime. She holds, with Froebel, that “all 
education not founded in religion is unproductive”; 
and, with Warner, that “Good literature is as neces- 
sary to the growth of the soul as good air to the 
growth of the body, and that it is just as bad to put 
weak thoughts into the mind of a child as to shut 
it up in a room that is unventilated.” She does not 
try to teach so much, but she has many an immortal 
poem and many a good thing in prose, from the Bib!e 
and elsewhere, as familiar in her school as is the old 
multiplication table. Is such a teacher good to live 
with? 


WHY THIS COMMERCIAL SCHOOL RE- 


VIVAL? 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


(Read at the National Association of Commercial Schools, St. 
Louis, Decemer 30, 1901.] 


Twenty years ago illiteracy was the standard of 
educational grandeur. 
chilling statement, but it is true that states were 
wrapt in joy or sad with humiliation in proportion 
to their rank in literacy. Absurd as it now appears, 
it was none the less true twenty years ago that the 
only tangible figures, the only estimate of a state in 
the scholastic scale, was the report of the United 
States commissioner of education upon the ranking 
of states in illiteracy. 

Ten years ago this standard had been supple- 
mented, and the chief question was the proportion 
of pupils who completed the grammar school course. 
Ten years ago there was no longer any interest in 
the rank of states, it had become a question of cities, 
rather. It had by that time been gotten into the 
intelligence of all whom it was worth while to 
enlighten that there would never more be any appre- 
ciable illiteracy in the North of any one born in this 
country since 1875, Then it became a question as to 
whether or not a child had the equivalent of a 


This may be a bald and. 


grammar school education, with the information, dis- 
cipline, and character which it represents. 

Now we are a long ways ahead of that, and we ask 
what proportion of the children are doing higher 
than grammar-school work? The one mighty utter- 
ance at the great meeting at Detroit last July, that 
in which all were interested, was the revelation that 
Dr. Harris, United States commissioner of education, 
made regarding the fabulous increase in high school 
attendance in ten years. In the United States the in- 
crease in high school attendance in the last ten years 
was seven times as great as the increase in popula- 
tion. When we unite with the high school all ex- 
tension effort at expert training in manual schools, 
in city and state normal schools, in commercial 
schools, academies and seminaries, it is readily seen 
that to-day a very large proportion of the pupils do 
some special study after completing the grammar 
school grade. 

Ten years from to-day the question will cease to 
be how many attend some higher school, but What 
can the students do after they have gotten through 
with their higher studies ? 

It is as important that a young person ultimately 
gets impatient with a life of study as that he be con- 
tent with it foratime. 

At the Massachusetts State Agricultural College 
some years ago they harnessed a young squash and 
attached a measuring beam. It was remarkable how 
greatly its growing force increased from week to 
week, but when it got ready to stop growing, it 
simply burst the harness, and would not be. re, 
strained. This well typifies the noble intellectual 
rebellion of a youth when his whole being refuses to 
longer be in the educational harness, not that he may 
escape training, but that he may get a training that 
seems to him worth while. | 

As soon as the commercial glow and glory of the 
dawning twentieth century was upon us we had to 
let this restless spirit in our lads free. It is still 
well to keep them in harness as long as is possible. 
Let them complete the classical high school course 
first, if they will, or let them go through college and 
get the football fun if they will; but for those who 
will not, there must be provided the best atmosphere 
as a prelude to business. What the vestibule is to 
the house, what the ante-room is to the lodge, what 
the chord is to the tune, what the prelude is to the 
organ recital, this the commercial course is to busi- 
ness, 

If the public high schools attempt to do commercial 
work, then let them do it in a complete, strenuous, 
manly way. Let it be as stiff a course as that which 
fits fer Harvard. 

The conditions that changed trade from the indi« 
vidual business man into a company, the companies 
into a corporation, the corporations into a trust, have 
worked other changes. In the early days the pro- 
prietor wanted a boy to grow up in the business, he 
wanted to teach him how he did business, but now 
he wants a young man equipped to teach him how to 
do business, not conceitedly, but intelligently. I, 
was enough in olden times for a boy to know double- 
entry bookkeeping, but now he must know how to 
adapt the general principles so as to keep books that 
shall be entirely clear to the firm, but Greek to the 
interstate commerce commission when it is in 
search of rebates or differentials. 

It is not along time since a commercial school 
could put a brilliant young man or woman through a 
course in bookkeeping or stenography in three 
months, but to-day they are doing vastly more 
than making bookkeepers or stenographers; they are 
equipping business men. Then a smattering of com- 
mercial arithmetic and bookkeeping in a public high 
school was satisfactory, but such courses are now ab- 
surdities. 

The modern commercial school or commercial de- 
partment must give the student acommercial vocabu- 
lary, commercial and industrial geographical infor- 
mation, accuracy in number and spelling, rapidity in 
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all work, and cleverness in seeing what is meant 


without requiring explicit directions for everything, 
in addition to the bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typewriting. 

The commercial school or department is a necessity, 
because the elementary school often lacks apprecia- 
tion of the distinction between accuracy and thor- 
oughness, practice and drill, alertness and percent- 
ages, the geography of life and of tradition, because 
the secondary school lives largely in what has been 
rather than in what is, reverences the classic rather 
than the forcible, discipline rather than power, ability 
to tell what he knows rather than to know something 
worth while to tell. 

This is not intended as a criticism of the element- 
ary or the secondary school. The statement of the 
same general facts could: be so made as to show that 
good results from the mission and methods of these 
sehools, but all public schools have failed to appre- 
ciate that business life to-day requires specific train- 
ing in accuracy, alertness, and cleverness, and that 
these require practice and skill in a special field of 
effort. 

If it is pardonable to take a side view of the liabil- 
ity to mistakes on the part of the commercial school, 
it may be said that traditions are nowhere so 
promptly crystallized into prejudices as in special 
efforts, and reverence for early successes nowhere 
become bigotry so promptly as in the case of tangible 
handiness. The attitude of many specialists toward 
vertical penmanship is a case in point. Whether or 
not the vertical is here to stay does not interest me; 
no more does the question of‘its inferiority or superi- 
ority, but the fact that several specialists wrote and 
spoke as though it was sacrilege for a letter to stand 
upright in the presence.of Spencerian grace, as 
though a schoo)master committed the unpardonable 
sin because he ventured to enter the Holy of Holies 
in the art of penmanship, was cause for anxiety lest 
the commercial school forget both its mission and its 
message. 

The commercial school must not reverence the 
classic or the artistic. Accuracy, cleverness, alert- 
ness, clearness, must be attained in all their breadth 
and completeness. Action and not pose, life and not 
statuesqueness, looking forward and not backward, 
must characterize the commercial school and depart- 
ment. The very elements that the public school can- 
not magnify must be promoted here. 

There is abroad in the land a sentiment that ex. 
presses alarm lest the commercial activity of the 
hour shall make us a sordid nation. There are those 
who speak sharply against the school savings bank, 
lest it develop a spirit of greed, and against arith- 
metic because it magnifies dollars and cents. The miser 
was never a business man, the maker of money on 
commercial principles has not been your bigoted 
man, acquaintance with the history of banks and 
banking has not made a man sordid, knowl- 
edge of commercial and industrial geography has not 
made a man greedy. The more a man knows about 
business befure he goes into it, the more departments 
of the business he has mastered, the wider his range 
of thought about his business, the better will he get 
along with men, the more generous will he be in deal. 
ing with his employees, the more appreciative will he 
be of the importance of the best conditions of life 
and work for his men. 

With the highest reverence for the poet and the 
preacher, it must be said that the broadest and best 
commercial equipment of those who are to enter 
business promises as much for the uplifting of 
humanity, for the ennobling of labor, for the purify- 
ing of politics, for the sweetening of domestic life, as 
writing “The Man with a Hoe,” or a sermon on 
brotherly love. 

The term, commercial revival, is used advisedly. 
A revival implies a previous falling from grace. It 
is a favorite word with those who believe in the pos. 
sibility of falling from grace. Wesley had revivals, 
but not Whitefield or Jonathan Edwards. They had 
“awakenings,” “great awakenings,” but not revivals, 
There has been a revival of commercial departments, 

schools, and colleges. They had fallen from grace, 


Teaching typewriting, stenography, and bookkeeping 
is not teaching commerce. ‘They are the a-b-c of the 
elementary department of commercial training. 

It is customary to say that the great good of a 
normal school, a theological seminary, and a medical 
school is that these impart respectively a teaching, 
preaching, and practicing sentiment. This is the 
characteristic of the revived commercial department, 
school and college. 
prominent local business men to one of these insti- 
tutions of commerce gives a sentiment that no 
amount of technical training in typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, and bookkeeping can do. When General Charles 
A. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, or General W. A, 
Bancroft, of the Boston Elevated Railway, Mark 
Hanna, or J. D. Rockefeller makes a business man’s 
address to 300 students of commerce, it is as electri- 
fying as it is for Dr. Biddle to talk to a class of 
students in surgery, or Thomas B. Reed to students 
of law. 

When students of commerce grapple with econom- 
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ics, revel in commercial geography, and master the 
fundamentals of industrial science, they have aspir- 
ations commercially worth while. 

The revival in commercial departments, schools, 
and colleges means more than the drawing in of sev- 
eral thousand more students with their fees,—it 
means a restoration of these preparatory schools to the 
highest ideals of training for the life and spirit of 
commerce in the twentieth century. 

The time was when a lawyer thought he had fallen 
from grace if he associated himself with a business 
concern, but to-day the highest legal success lies in 
the power to advise a corporation or a trust, confid- 
ingly and artistically, in all of its emergencies. It used 
to be the standard of law to save a murderer from 
hanging; but now, when only one murderer in sixty is 
ever hanged or electrocuted, there is no glory in 
criminal law, no reputations are to be made by an 
impertinent tilt with a judge ora shrewd plea with 
the jury. The glory of the lawyer to-day is in ae 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(X.) 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montrose is one of the beautiful villages of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, located where the earth 
wrinkled at random, making valleys in all direc- 
tions. It was an ideal five days I spent there in 
matchless October weather, with an audience that 
tested the capacity of the hall at every session from 
9 o’clock Monday to 4 o’clock Friday. The county 
superintendent, Charles E. Moxley, is one of the 
whole-souled young men whom the Pennsylvania 
system of superintendence often brings to the front, 
—a man of excellent spirit, with capacity for infinite 
detail. An incident shows how loyal the teachers of 
a county are to each other. Mr. Jones has been 
the, superintendent of the Montrose schools for 
seventeen years, and the men who are teaching in 
the county and who appreciate what his leadership 
has meant made a public presentation of a valuable 
gold-headed cane in a notable address which voiced 
their respect and affection. 

Juniata is one of the small counties of the state, 
with only 105 teachers, and yet Superintendent Gor- 
ton has a way of combining forces with his neighbor 
counties so as to bring to Mifflintown talent such as 
the larger counties enjoy. The wonder is not that 
the institute is such a success, but that a county of 
its size can keep a young man of Mr. Gorton’s ad- 
ministrative ability, scholarship, and popular gifts. 

Lewistown is one of the notable surprises in 
Pennsylvania, or is it Superintendent 8: L. Hana- 
walt? Be that as it may, the Mifflin county insti- 
tute is one of the best in the state, comparing favor- 
ably with counties even four times its size. In the 
evening course, this year, they had the Almondbury 
Bell ringers of London, who, with their assistant en- 
tertainers, Miss Marcey and Mr. David, offer as 
artistic and delightful an entertainment as has been 
put upon any institute program. Indeed, Mr. 
Hanawalt put on these expensive and enjoyable en- 
tertainments. Of the lecturer for obvious reasons 
I do not speak, and the citizens sustained the course 
by giving him large and enthusiastic audiences. 

Indiana is one of the delightful towns of Penn- 
sylvania. It is the county seat, the terminal of a 
nineteen-miles railroad, the seat of the third most 
important normal school in the state; has always had 
some of Pennsylvania’s leading citizens among her 
residents, and is now the home of Mr. Jack, one of 
the influential congressmen from the Keystone 
state, and of Hon. John P. Elkin, who will be the 
next governor of the state, unless all signs fail. 
Here I spent a week of delightful summer life with 
the Snyder’s,—Z. X. and wife,—now educational 
leaders in Colorado; here is Sarah Leonard, the most 
eminent woman, probably, in normal school work in 
the state, who came here when the school was estab- 


lished in 1875, coming with the reputation already 
won at Millersville. Here I have on four occasions 
eaten my Christmas dinner with Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Hammers, delightful friends, now of the normal 
school, who introduced me to the Shakespeare Club, 
with its devotion to literature and other things 
equally agreeable. 

Among the first citizens of Indiana is Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., former state superintendent, and now 
the scholarly and efficient president of the normal 
school, a man of refined taste and noble spirit, whose 
personal and family influence is itself a rare privi- 
legé for the 600 and more students who live in this 
atmosphere. 

Naturally one prizes especially the acquaintance, 
begun several years ago, with John P. Elkin, who is 
and has always been the most constant and pro- 
nouneed friend of the schools of any political 
state leader in half a century. Reared in a country 
town, educated in the public schools, he took the 
regulation state examination for teachers, taught 
rural and village schools, attended teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and.came to know at first hand what education 
is worth, and under what disadvantages teachers © 
labor. Never have the school interests of the state 
appealed to him in vain. 

A Sunday away from home is several shades 
denser in its loneliness than any other day, but it is 
easily transformed into a rich experience and a rare 
memory when it is passed in such a home as that of 
Dr. and Mrs. N. C. Schaeffer in Lancaster. It is not 
to be wondered at that two Republican governors 
have defied political traditions and prejudices and 
reappointed Dr. Schaeffer state superintendent of 
public instruction. How little we really know of a 
man until we see him in his home, especially when 
it is a home of beautiful and gifted children. 

How much life means when one considers how 
many earnest, noble, delightful souls there are scat- 
tered up and down this broad land of ours, and how 
many of them one comes to know! ‘The compensa- 
tion of having the years go so swiftly is the deepen- 
ing of friendships and the luxury of seeing those one 
cares for advance to positions of honor and trust. 

Pottsville will ever remain a pleasant memory of 
inspiring audiences and gratifying associates. Only 
two other counties have so many teachers, and no 
other has such a massive audience. With more than 
840 teachers enrolled and in constant attendance and 
intense in their interest, one finds cause to be at his 
best. Superintendent George W. Weiss is one of the 
noblest leaders to be met, a man of rugged honesty, 
of heroic devotion to his work, of fearless purpose 
to get the most and best out of every one in the edu- 


cational employ of the county. 
A. E. Winship. 
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-LONGFELLOW DAY.—(1.) 


[Prepared for the Public Schools of Berks County, Pa.] 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCE. 


I. YOUTH. 
Years. 
1807—Born at Portland, Me. 
1817—Lovewelhl’s Fight Qt... 10 
1821—Entered college—Bowdoin 14 
1824—Literary Gazette Poems 17 
1826—Chair of literature—Bowdoin 19-28 
1826-’30—Studied in Europe. 
Il. FIRST MARRIAGE. 
1831—To Miss Potter of Portland..............0.e500- 24 
1833—Translation—Manrique 26 
1833-’35—Outre-Mer—Prose 26-28 
1834—Called to Harvard—Language 28 
1835-’36—Studied in 28-29 
18385—Death of hie wife. .... 28 
Ill. FIRST GREAT BEREAVEMENT. 
1836—-Lived in Washington’s house. 
1839—Voices of the 32 
1841—Ballads and other poems...............eeeeeeees 34 
18438—Spanish Student 36 
IV. SECOND MARRIAGE. 
18483—Elizabeth Appleton 36 
1845—Poets and Poetry of Europe..................... 38 
1849—Kavanaugh—Prose 42 
1849—Seaside and Fireside 
1854—Succeeded by Lowell at Harvard................ 47 
1858—Courtship of Miles 
1858—Birds of Passage—first flight.................... 51 
Vv. SECOND BEREAVEMENT. 

1868—Tales of a Wayside 56 
1863—Birds of Passage—second flight................. 56 
1869—Degree from Cambridge and Oxford............. 62 
1877—Over thirty volumes of poems edited............ 70 


1882—March 24, death. 
MATERIAL FOR PROGRAMS. 
PATRIOTISM. 

Singing: “The Psalm of Life.” 

Recitations: ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’; ‘“‘The Arsenal at 
Springfield”; “The Cumberland”; “The Slave in the Dis- 
mal Swamp.” 

Reading: “The Quadroon Girl.” — 

Song: “The Bridge.” 

Essay: Description of the Life and Career of Long- 
fellow. 

Presentation and reception of Longfellow’s portrait. 

Song: “Excelsior.” 

YOUTH. 

Essay: Childhood and the Early Life of Longfellow. 

Song: “Children,” four stanzas. 

Recitations: ‘‘The Children’s Hour’; “The Village 
Blacksmith”; “Daybreak”; “The Builder.” 

Exercise in quotations. 

MANHOOD. 

Essay: Manhood of Longfellow, Travels, etc. 

Song: “The Open Window.” 

Readings: “The Goblet of Life”; “It Is Not Always 
May”; “The Windmill.” 

Quotations from contemporaries as to the opinions of 
Longfellow. 

AGE. 

Essay: Longfellow’s Later Life. 

Song: “The Singers.” 

Readings: “Youth and Age”; 
math.” 

Song: “The day is done.” 
should sound.) 

LONGFELLOW AS SEEN IN HIS POETRY. 


I. HIS HOME — CAMBRIDGE. 


To the River Charles. 
The Bridge. 
The Village Blacksmith. 
St. John’s. 
Herons of Elmwood. 
My Armchair. 
It Is Not Always May. 
Three Friends. 
Afternoon in February. 
II. HIS HOME— DOMESTIC LIFE. 


“Curfew”; ‘After- 


(If recited, soft, low music 


kaw 


Children. 
Children’s Hour. 
To a Child, 


Castle Builders. 
Footsteps of Angels. 
Two Angels. 
Resignation. 
To-morrow. 
Old Clock on the Stairs. 
Haunted Chamber. 
Iron Pen. 
My Cathedral. 
Golden Milestone. 
Ill. HIS COMPANIONS. 
Three Friends. 
Noel (Agassiz). 
Fiftieth Birthday. 
Hawthorne, Sumner. 
Open Window. 
Gleam of Sunshine. 
Three Silences (Whittier). 
In the Churchyard. 
Fire of Driftwood. - 
Burial of Poet (Dana). 
Dedication to Seaside and Fireside. 
Meeting. 
Memories. 
Preludes to Wayside Inn. 


HIGHER AIMS IN TEACHING VERGIL. 


BY ERNEST DARWIN DANIELLS, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


The Aeneid is a part of world literature, and, to 
be fully taught, must be closely connected with the 
classic and modern literary thought. It finds the 
source for many of its incidents and much of its 
beauty in Homer, and again it contains passages 
wonderfully like some of the Hebrew prophets and 
becomes itself ‘the source and inspiration of English, 
German, French, and Italian writers. It is, indeed, 
the school book of the ages. Lead the pupils, by 
tracing its development and relations to the world 
thought, to feel but a pulse-beat of this relationship, 
and his own life is forever quickened. 

Ample time should be given for oral reading of 
the Latin verse. For the metre the Latin uses a 
temporal and not an emphatic accent. Hence the 
lingering and not the stress accent should be given 
in the scansion. Some of the best rules for the 
scientific study of the verse are found in Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin grammar. “The Metrical Licenses 
of Vergil,” by H. W. Johnston, will prove of great 
aid. If an introduction to the Latin hexameter be 
made through the English verse, great care must be 
exercised by the teacher from the beginning that 
the pupils may have distinct ideas of the accents 
differing in the two languages. 


This is Che/fore st pri/méivat. 

the pines “an 7 
is not in metrival accent comparable to 


"Br mk We Pum at / fiat 

The difference is in time, not stress, and by a musi- 
cal notation may better 
be illustrated Pr Pf oof 
Perfect rendering demands that while following the 
scansion it be subordinated to the sense of the passage. 
One aim in translating a foreign author into Eng- 
lish is to express the same thought in English with 
the same force and beauty. To expect a metrical 
translation from the pupils of our secondary school 
is beyond reason. The early use of Dryden’s, 
Long’s, or other metrical translations by the pupils 
will insure defeat. But great care must be exer- 
cised that the pupils’ English be faultless and of an 
idiomatic elegance. ‘Too many teachers are satis- 
fied with a schoolroom-Latinized-English in the 
pupil’s recitations. In the beginning of the course 
for many successive days keep the pupils translating 
and retranslating the reviews until they can render 
the given passages without hesitancy or self-cor- 
rection. Careless expression begets careless think- 
ing. Aim for exact comprehension of Vergil, and 
adequate expression with the same force and beauty, 
until even the usually halting prose of the pupils 
reflects Vergil’s literary charm. As an aid to this 
increased and enriched vocabulary, insist that the 


and porta, with the idea of “carry.” 
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pupils memorize daily related English selections of 
prose and poetry, such as passages from Job or Isaiah, 
or Tennyson’s “Oenone,” “Tithonus,” “The Lotos- 
Eaters,” “Paradise Lost,” or even from Pope. ‘The 
first-named is especially helpful. 

Use mere grammatical questions only when the 
pupils fail to understand the thought in the Latin 
text. Make the question illume this text and not 
illustrate your erudition. You are reading poetry. 
You are handling one of the most powerful factors 
for influencing your fellow-men ever entrusted to 
mortals. Do not forget the divine impulses. Do 


not turn your Pegasus into a plough horse because . 


hitched to a grammar. A 

As far as posstble, make the grammatical questions 
show now the history of the race. Latin is syn- 
thetic. Lead the pupils to study the roots and 
synthesize these into new words used in Latin, or 
derived from them in the English, and again en- 
courage them to analyze new words into their com- 
ponent parts,and thus discover the meaning of the 
whole word, thus importunus from in, meaning not, 
Hence the 
place through which goods were carried was called 
the “portus.” Hence, not able or suitable to make 
port was thought of as unsuitable, or dangerous, 
which is importunus. 

For this kind of study it is of great help to have 
the new words printed in heavier type; for these 
are the words that demand attention and study. 
The first time they are met their accidents and 
meanings should be mastered, not by rote repeti- 
tion, but made interestingly significant and brought 
into relation with that already known by the laws 
of association. 

Every day there should be some scansion -and 
translation at sight, with meaning of new words and 
construction taught inductively. In this sight 
work, if a word or construction has been met_ be- 
fore, and it has passed out of the pupil’s recollection, 
let him refresh his mind by retranslating the 
former. This is worth many times more than to 
give him the required meaning or to let him refer 
to vocabulary. For instance, the pupil is reading 
at sight line 522, Book I: “O Regina, novam cui 
condere Juppiter urbem lIustitiaque dedit gentes 
frenare superbas,” and the pupil has forgotten con- 
dere, the verb, which is, after dedit, the key to the 
whole meaning. Have him turn back at once and 
retranslate line five, ‘dum conderet urbem,” and 
line thirty-three, “Tantae molis erat Romanam con- 
dere gentem.” What was the meaning of “condere” 
in these passages? What are its principal parts? 
In same way with frenare, turn to Cicero, First 
Oration against Catiline, second line, “‘effrenata.” 
Now translate. 

Of course the English used by the pupils in such 
rendering will be at first crude. It should be the 
teacher’s duty and pleasure at the end of each exer- 
cise like this to reread the passage, expressing the 
same thoughts which he has led the pupils to dis- 
cover, by their sight reading, in matchless English. 
In the pupils’ retranslations insist on perfect Eng- 
lish. If in any place the teacher is to be an auto- 
crat, let it be in the perfect mastery of the reviews. 
Encourage the pupils to translate viva voce at home 
and to practice reading without hesitancy or self- 
correction. 

Correlate the Latin in vocabulary, derivations, 
syntax, and expression of thought with both classic 
and modern authors. This means many supple- 
mentary texts. And among the most useful are Co- 
nington’s “Works of Vergil,” Cruthwell, and Sellae. 
Also Aubertin and Karl Kappes should be used by 
every teacher of Vergil. The introduction to Sedg- 
wick’s Vergil gives a fine comparison of related pas- 
sages in Vergil and Homer; while the notes of 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil are among the very best 
for the wealth of literary references. Teuffel’s 
“Geschichte der Roemischen Litteratur” and Bos- 
sier’s “La Religion Romaine” should be studied by 
the teacher of Vergil who wishes to do his full duty 
by his pupils. Also, Guerber’s “Myths of Greece 
and Rome” and Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” should be 
constantly read by the pupils. 

Even during his life the works of Vergil became 
a text-book for Latin youths, ‘and his influence 
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steadily grew till in the barbarous age soon to fol- 
low he was regarded as a magi and the Sortes Vir- 
gilianae became the common method of divination. 
It is a most interesting study to trace the relation 
between this custom and belief and the doctrine of 
infallibility of the Hebrew Scriptures. Lead the 
pupils to appreciate Vergil’s supremacy in his own 
age, Dante’s and Tasso’s debt to him, and his in- 
fluence upon Racine in “Andromaque,” or Goethe in 
his “Iphigenia auf Tauris,” of the Helen spirit in 
“Faust,” or even on the troubadours in France. 
The major questions, if our pupils are to reap the 


highest reward from their study of Vergil, should 


now be not linguistical or grammatical, but of mytho- 
logical, historical, literary, and artistic topics. Lead 
the pupils to feel what an epic poem is. Why are the 
Book of Job, the Iliad, the Aeneid, Divina Com- 
media, Les Chansons de Roland, Die Niebelungen- 
lied, The Idyls of ~the King, and Paradise Lost 
epic poems? What elements of epic thought and 
expression in this passage? Let them feel the master 
touch. Compare Spenser’s wordy mouthings in the 
“Fairie Queene” of a _ beautiful woman with 
Homer’s account of Helen as she was seen by the 
old men from the walls of Troy. Which is the 
master writer? Why? The writings of a hack, 
faithful to minute details, are distinct from those of 
a Kipling, who clothes the details with gleams of 
universal truth which abide. What national or 
racial ideas are involved in an epic poem? Every 
great author has some permanent truth to teach. 
It may lie hidden from profane eyes, but it is there 
to be revealed in the fullness of time. 

To the thoughtless, Goethe’s “Faust” means 
merely a pretty love story, with a charming ballet, 
and Gounod’s entrancing music. In reality, it is a 
most serious discussion of man’s fall and man’s re- 
generation by the forgiveness and death of the in- 
nocent one. To many Dickens is the prince of 
humorists and that is all, while Hogarth is an apt 
illustrator. But one through words and the other 
through pictures are reformers, preaching for and 
of the submerged poor. A Dickens popular makes 
a Salvation Army Booth possible. Vergil, while ap- 
pealing to the traditions of a race of nobles, and to 
the carefully hidden, sober vanity of the world’s 
monarch, 4s preaching to Roman ears dulled by 
wealth, pleasure, and Greek effeminacy. By prais- 
ing the early loyalty and obedience, he condemns 
disloyalty and disobedience in hearers who would 
listen to the one and not the other. The frightful 
sins of a later age, as depicted by Juvenal, Martial, or 
in “The Gladiator” or “Quo Vadis,” were in Vergil’s 
time nearly ad maturitatem. Have we to-day no 
need to impress upon the plastic minds of youths 
the love of peace and obedience to highest duty, 
even at a sacrifice? The idea, Aeneas is obedience, 
duty-doing. “If every youth in our schools were 
trained to obey the highest, at all sacrifice to obey, 
what of rings in politics, of strikes, of crime, of 
anarchy? ‘Troy, if any Troy ever existed in Asia, 
fell because she was not obedient to the highest 
vision of right, but kept Helen. What of the atti- 
tude of the British to the Boer in South Africa? 

Not only in Tunison’s Master Vergil is his wide 
influence seen, but even to-day his voice sounds 
anew in B erlioz’ s Trogan operas, “La Prise de Troie” 
and “Les Troyens a Carthage.” Have selections de- 
scribed or read to the class with dramatic emphasis. 

Dido, an epie tragedy by Miller and Nelson, is 
timely and valuable for teaching the richer lessons 
from Vergil. 

Most any passage of the Aeneid will illustrate his 
literary wealth. For instance, refer to Book Second, 
line 479. A dry passage? Has it no connection 
with modern thought? Ipse inter primos correpta 
dura bipenni. 

“Pyrrhus with axe in hand tries to hack at the 
whole structure and to tear the brazen hinges from 
their sockets,” et cetera. True, you may question 
correpta and perrumpit, or drill on every word, or you 
may describe with drawing the mechanism of a 
Roman “cardo”’:; but it adds more to say, “In what 
English novel is there a x Pnnre' scene?” What of 

the Black Knight in “Ivanhoe”? In the next line, 
instead of the trite declension of domus in all its 
forms—which ought to be known thoroughly. now— 


trace the different meanings given to domus in 
Latin. Describe with map the Roman’s' city house 
and his villa. Mau’s Pompeii or “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” Pliny, Bk. II., 17, or even “A Friend of 
Caesar.” Why does domus now mean palace, and 
insulae tenement-house? Guhl and Koner, “The 
Life of the Greeks and Romans,” or “Gallus,” by W. 
A. Becker. Vergil, in describing the sack of Priam’s 
palace, is thinking constantly of Rome. He had 
little power to visualize the past except by data from 
the then present. He speaks of Priam’s, but in 
his mind there are the pictures of Augustus’ palace. 
Describe the Domus Augustana on the Palatine with 
the Propylaia, Templum Apollinis, and the Portico 
of the Danaides, vid. Lanciani, “The Ruins and Ex- 
eavation of Ancient Rome,” or Middleton’s. James 
Frederick Hopkins, Vol. L., on architecture, is of 
some help. What were the parts and names of the 
Roman domus? What were the vestibulum, the 
atrium, cubicula, the ales, the tablinum, the tri- 
clinum, the fauces, the peristylium, the piscina, and 
the oecus, and the hortus? What were their uses? 
What were kept in the atria? Explain in full the 
masks and statuae of the honored dead at Rome? 
Ifow did Juvenal ridicule this custom? What Eng- 
lish fad similar? As the Roman parvenus bought 
busts of an imaginary ancestor, so the rich English 
his painted ancestry. What trait in mankind does 
this illustrate? What use in Italy to-day of the 
phonograph in preserving the voice of the famous 


dead? What of Alfred de Muset’s beautiful ode to 
Maliban? Read, or better, recite, a part of it in 
French to your class. 

The next line, and they see the armed guard 
standing on the lowest threshold. What incident in 
French history similar? ‘Tell of .the Swiss guard, 
mere mercenaries, who, hired to defend the French 
Louis, faced the fearful mob and were slaughtered to 
the last man on the steps of Tuilleries. Mere hire- 
lings hired to do a duty, but they did it!. Tell the in- 
cident if they have not read it. Tell it till the 
cheeks whiten and the eyes glisten; till the soul 
springs up divine and tall. Were the Swiss courage- 
ous? The Roman legions feared no foe in arms, but 


even they quailed before the unarmed fury of the. 


monks at Alexandria—the story of “Hypatia” by 
Charles Kingsley. Such an episode counts for more 
moral worth than pages of grammar, soon to be for- 
gotten. Do not say as of old, haec_ fabula docet. 
Leave it to teach its own lesson. Lead the pupils in 
connection with the story of the Swiss guard to 
study the “Lion of Lucerne,” by Thorwaldsen, the 
most moving piece of granite in all the world. Why 
did Thorwaldsen know that he had created a master- 
piece and that his work was done? What is perfec- 
tion? Such questionings are not vain and irrational, 
but related by association, and lead the pupils to a 
wider horizon, higher sense of duty, and truer esti- 
mate of the wealth of the past than that view limited 
by the covers of the grammar. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR. 


MODEL 21—LETTER RACK. 


From this point on it will be necessary to use more 
than one view (projection) to express all the facts of 
form, size, and assemblage in any model. Before 
taking up the analysis of this lesson with the class, 
make a careful study of some simple geometric 
solids, like the cube, rectangular prism, and cylinder, 
and in this way draw out the necessity of more than 
one view of a model, to record the facts of its three 
fundamental dimensicns. 

In making the ins!:umental drawing of this model 
show that the two views of any point are in the same 


Fig. 37. 
straight (in this case horizontal) line, and that 
wherever possible points on one view should be 
gotten from the other view by projecting with the T 
square rather than by measuring. Show that the 
true width of the front piece is only shown in the 
right-hand view. Use dotted line as suggested to 
indicate an invisible edge in the model. See Fig. 37. 
In the construction, use one-fourth inch basswood. 
Make the three parts, carefully following closely the 
dimensions of the drawing. Ornament by either 
suggested method. Fasten together with three- 
fourth inch wire brads, The second row from the 
left, Fig. 35, shows the problem finished, and also 
two other lessons suitable for this stage of the work. 
One, a rack for holding paper and envelopes on the 
desk, decorated with a design in chip carving, the 
other a rack to hold postal cards; this latter orna- 
mented with veneer. The cards are held in place by 
a rubber band, as shown. 
MODEL 22.—TOOTHBRUSH RACK. 


Treat this lesson as above, doing as much project- 
ing from one view to the other as is possible. Locate 
position of both views, finish the top view first. 
Project vertically from the top view for all points on 


front view, like the invisible corners of notches. Be 
particular to have all dimensions read from left to 
right, or from bottom to top, and for convenience in 
reading, arrange all dimensions reading from left to 


T 
Fig. 38. 


rignt in the same horizontal line. Same with ver- 
ticai. As called for by the drawing, Fig. 38, use 
wood one-fourth inch thick for the back, and one- 
half inch thick for the shelf; in this case basswood. 
Make and finish both parts carefully, and fasten 
parts together with one-inch wire brads, driven from 
the hack. The hardest part of this lesson is cutting 
the notches in the shelf. To facilitate the manipula- 


—l 


Fig 39. 
tion, the notches should be laid out on both sides, 
heing sure to get each line on one side exactly oppo- 
site its corresponding line on the other. The third 
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row from the left in Fig. 35 shows a finished rack 

with back of different shape from Fig. 38, the shelf 

being the same, also another form of rack, with bits 

of leather to hold the toothbrushes, and small 

bracketed shelf beneath to hold the bottle of powder. 

This latter model makes a convenient pipe rack. 
MODEL 23—PICTURE FRAME, 

There is a large scope in this lesson for individual 
thought in both constructive design and ornamenta- 
tion. 

Use basswood of required thickness, (See Fig. 
39.) Make and finish all parts; glue on cleats at the 
back. The opening, being at one side of the centre, 
offers a good space for decorative treatment. For a 
chip carving design the opening might be made a 
little Jarger and placed at the centre. Make an easel 
back of a piece of stiff cardboard. / 

Fig. 35 shows in the fourth row from the left a 
finished model with veining design; also two other 
models suitable for this point of advancement. One, 
a card or photograph holder, the picture being held 
in the narrow notches; and the other a small easel 
for holding picture. 

MODEL 24—MATCH HOLDER. 

A better arrahgement of views than that shown in 
lig. 40 would be to have top and front instead of 
front and side, as then there would be no question 
about the shape of the base or bottom of box: This 
is a difficult model to make because of the number 
of parts and the necessity of accurate fitting of part 
to part in order to make a presentable piece of work. 

Make the model as suggested in the drawing, Fig. 
40, of three-sixteenths inch stock. This may be of 
basswood or 


¢ 


Make each piece carefully, testing each corner and 
edge to see that it is square. Fasten sides together 
first, using three-fourths inch hrads; then in the same 
way fasten on the base. The right-hand row, Fig. 
35, shows the model made of basswood, tinted and 
chip-carved; below it is seen a shallow tray of similar 
construction, with the carving on the inside of the 
bottom. 


BANK QUESTIONS. 


|The Journal of Education will answer any of these 
questions upon request. | 
1. Name some savings bank. 
2. Name some national bank. 
5. Name some “trust company” that does a gen- 
eral banking business. 


4. State the distinctive features of each of these.. 


5. What rate of interest does some savings bank 
pay that you know? 

6. What advantage has interest compounded 
every three months? 

7. At 4 per cent. what would be the difference 
on a deposit of $100, whether interest was allowed 
to run ten years and then computed, or whether it 
was computed quarterly? Figure it out. 

8. Why is a.depositor supposed*to be more se- 
cure in a national bank than in any other? 

‘. Nome five ways in which deposits may be 
jeopardized in a national bank. 

10. Who own a national bank? 

11. What is a stockholder’s liability? 

12. What restrictions are placed on a director of 
a national bank? 

13. What is the difference between a bank that 


‘loes business chiefly with merchants and one that- 


‘loes business with stock speculators? 

14. On what conditions does a merchant's credit 
with a bank depend? 

15. What is good collateral? 

\6. What determines the value of collateral? 

1’. How large an amount will be loaned by a 
hank on collateral? 


18. How does the amount loaned differ (1) In 
ease of a stock that rarely varies in price; (2) That 
is steadily raising in value; (3) That is falling in 
price? 

20. Why does a national bank issue paper 
money? 

21. Why do not savings banks or trust com- 
_panies? 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


{ Report of George H. Martin, Herbert W. Lull, and Arthur 
K. Whitcomb to the New England Association of School 
Superintendents. 


The statistics so carefully and wisely collected and 
edited by the National Commissioner of Education, 
aftord most gratifying prcofs of progress all along 
the line in school work. Everywhere in our country 
the school year has been lengthened; the curriculum 
has been broadened; the facilities for education have 
been improved, and the number of schvols, teachers, 
and pupils has increased. To those who believe that 
secondary and higher education are the final fruitage 
of our school system, the statistics relating to these 
departments are of special interest, for the gain in 
recent years has been far larger there than anywhe.e 
else. Students in public high schools have increased 
in ten years nearly 156 per cent. As the increase of 
population in the same time has been only 22 per 
cent., the gain in high school attendance will be seen 
to justify the commissioner’s word, “phenomenal ” 
The increase has naturally been greatest in the newer 
States, where high schools in their present abundance 
are only a matter of recent establishment, but in 
Massachusetts the increase of students in high schools 
in the last ten years has been over 60 per cent. The 
number of high school teachers in the same time has 
increased nearly 84 per cent. That teachers have 
incr: ased faster than pupils is another gratifying 
fact in that it shows that the number of pupils 
assigned to each teacher, though still too large, is 
less than ten years ago. 

The broadening of the curriculum and the increase 
of facilities for the study of science, mechanics, 
manual training, and commercial branches afford 
even more encouraging proofs of progress than does 
the increase in the number of students. The tra- 
ditional course in the classics has more votaries than 
ever before, but it no longer has the field wholly to 
itself. <A half-dozen other courses offer variety and 
are popular, thus making the high school of to day, 
even more than that of the past, worthy of its name 
as the “people’s college.” At the same time it con. 
tinues to send its students on to the colleges and 
universities in such increasing numbers that students 
in the latter institutions have increased 148 per cent. 
in the last ten years for which statistics are available. 
Here is progress, surely. 

Another very noticeable tendency of recent times 
is the increase of attention given to the health of 
school children and the physical conditions by which 
they aresurrounded. ‘To secure the health conditions 
which are now demanded there must be constant and 
active supervision of schools and schoolhouses by 
competent authority, and from this has arisen the 
new but constantly growing demand for medical in- 
spection of schools. 

To the city of Boston belongs the hcnor of inaug- 
erating such supervision no longer ago than 1894. 

Her example was followed by New York a year or 
two later, and by Chicago a year ago. The results 
have been so good and so immeasurably important in 
every city where it has been tried that the American 
Public Health Association has appointed a special 
committee, of which Dr. Henry Mitchell of Camden 
N. J., is chairman, to investigate the matter. From 
the advance sheets of his report it appears that med- 
ical iu’pection of schools has now been adopted in at 
least twenty-five cities, while more than that number 
of other cities are now giving the subject favorable 
consideration. This is certainly wonderful progress 
when we remember that the first city to adopt it did 
so only seven years ago. In Chicago last year no 
less than 4539 children were found in school suffer . 


ing} from ‘specifically” contagious disea,ses ard were 
temporarily excluded. The importance of removing 
so many centres of infection from the midst of 
healthy children can hardly be overestimated, and the 
Times-Herald of that city voices not only public 
opinion there, but the opinion of all who have given 
the matter serious consideration anywhere, when it 
says: “Medical inspection of the schools of a large 
city is absolutely essential as a matter of public 
safety.” Inthe opinion of those who have tried it, 
medical inspection of schools must soon become 
general in this country, as it already is in most of the 
other civilized nations of the world; and if it is yet 
far from universal here, there is no‘question that 
progress in this direction has been rapid in recent 
years, 


SUGGESTED LIST OF EXPERIMFNIS IN 
PH YSICS.—(11.) 


BY STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
University of Illinois. 


Apparatus 
3 100cc. cylindrical graduates ....  .70 2.10 
Barometer. 
Thermometer. 


Balance and weights. 

44. Latent heat of melting. (C) 
Adams, 82, Ex. 33. 
Chute, 97, Ex. 73. 

N., S., & T., 146, Ex. 67. 
Avery, 300, Ex. 197. 
Hoadley, 239, Ex. 138; 243, Ex. 3. 
Stone, 110, Ex. 51. 
Apparatus. 
Calorimeter. 
Thermometer. 
Balance and weights. 
Harvard boiler, with burner. 
45. Determination of the dew point. 
Avery, 299, Ex. 9. 
N., S., & T., 188, Ex. 63. 
Thwing, 336, Ex. 190-191. 
Hoadley, 231, Ex. 131. 
Stone, 123, Ex. 56. 
Apparatus. 
Calorimeter. 
Thermometer. 
46. Latent heat of vaporization. (C) 
Adams, 84, Ex. 34. 
Chute, 98, 4 74. 
N., S., & T., 149, Ex. 68. 
Avery, 301, Ex. 198. 
Hoadley, 243, Ex. 4. 
Stone, 113, Ex. 52. 
Apparatus. 
Calorimeter. 
Thermometer. 
Harvard boiler. 
Balance and weights. 
3 Florence flasks (for traps), 16 oz $.20 $.60 


SOUND. 
47. Velocity of sound in open air. Omitted. 
Avery, 223, Ex. 1. 
Stone, 161, Ex. 72. 
Hoadley, 172, Ex. 2-4. 
48. Wave length of sound [and velocity of sound]. (C) 
Adams, 128, Ex. 57. 
Chute, 140, ¥ 104. 
Hoadley, 189, Ex. 2. 
Stone, 172, Ex. 78. 
Avery, 255, Ex. 2. 
Cooley, 219, Ex. 76. 
N., 8., & T., 234, Ex, 114. 
Thwing, 346, Ex. 198. 


Apparatus. 
38 tuning forks, 256 vibrations 
3 hydrometer jars, 15x2%.......... 45 1.35 


49. Number of vibrations of a tuning fork. Omitted. 
Adams, 126, Ex. 56. 
Chute, 145, ¥ 107-109. 
N., S., & T., 238, Ex. 118. 
Thwing, 349, Ex. 200. 
Avery, 268, Ex. 3. 
Hoadley, 444, Ex. 14; 189, Ex. 3. 
Stone, 170, Ex. 77. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
50. Lines of force near a bar magnet, (C) 


(Continued an page 26.) 
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Minneapolis is already planning for the teachers 
to have a grand time there on July 7-11. 

The headquarters of the Superintendents at 
Chicago will be at the Auditorium. 


The topics at the Superintendents’ meeting at~ 


Chicago are almost as attractive as the men. 


The teachers’ bazaar of the Providence teachers 
netted $11,000, including special gifts made in con- 
nection with it. The fund will amount to nearly 
$50,000. when they begin to pay annuities in the 
next school vear. : 

N. E. A. volume of proceedings for meeting of 
1901 is ready for delivery. Tt is a volume of 1,033 
pages in which are many interesting and important 
papers and addresses. Secretary Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn., has it for sale at $2.00. Active 
members of the N. E. A. receive it gratuitously. 


Earl Barnes, well known in England as a lecturer 
on pedagogy, has accepted the invitation of the New 
York school of pedagogy to give a course of six 
weekly. lectures to the students of the school. The 
first lecture will be given on January 11. His sub- 
ject will be “The Child,” discussed under the re- 
spective heads of the physical, emotional, intellectual, 
moral, religious, and political. 

Dr. Butler is elected to the presidency of Columbia 
College as successor to Seth Low. This is a distin- 
guished honor. No man in the faculty was so well 
equipped for the position, and no one from outside 
could have assumed these duties with more proba- 
bility of eminentsuccess His friends in the educa- 
tional field congratulate him upon this deserved pro- 
motion. He will not be forty years old until April, 
which makes his selection all the more noticeable. 


The teachers of Omaha gave one of the best lec- 
ture courses in the history of the city, for which 
more than 1,000 season tickets were sold at $2. The 
talent for the eight evenings was as follows: Sym- 
phony orchestra concert, Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
Elbert Hubbard, Ida Benfey, Roney Boys’ concert, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, illustrated lecture on Liquid Air, 
Frank W. Roberson. It was in every way a notable 
SUCCESS. 


The American Institute of Instruction will be 
held in Burlington, Vt., the first week in July. 
The president, W. F. Bradbury, has plans that will 
assure the best program in its history. Last year 
at Saratoga, on short notice, Mr. Bradbury provided 
a program of rare excellence, and now he will dis- 


tance his own Saratoga record. Vermont will make 
an effort to secure a large attendance from her own 
borders, and both Rhede Island and Connecticut 
promise extra attendance. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. begin the New Year in 
elegant new quarters beside the State House, at 29 
Beacon street, Boston, the site of the John Hancock 
house, which was a famous residence from 1737 to 
1863. For many years this firm has done an im- 
mense business with humble offices on Tremont 
place, but with an immense manufacturing and 
shipping plant in Cambridge. Now they have beau- 
tiful rooms on historic grounds, with as charming 
surroundings as are to be found in any American 
city. It is worth your while, when in Boston, to see 
what convenience and luxury they now enjoy. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


It was the privilege of the editor of the Journal 
of Education to attend and be a part of the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation at St. Louis in December. It was an in- 
teresting meeting, so entirely unlike the ordinary 
teachers’ association. Five years ago four distinct 
organizations of specialists in education united in 
a national association known as the National Com- 
mercial ‘Teachers’ Federation. These were the 
Business Teachers, the Shorthand Teachers, the 
Penmanship Teachers, and the School Proprietors. 
The interests of the three first mentioned are en- 
tirely different, and their organizations meet in the 
forenoon. The Federation proper meets afternoons, 
and its meetings are of interest to all. 

Some of the topics will indicate the practical 
character of the meetings:— 

“The Making of Business Men.” 

“A Corner-Stone of Business Success.” 

“Woman’s Sphere in the Business World.” 

“What the Commercial Teacher Can Learn from 
the Commercial Office.” 

“Some Slighted Essentials of a Business Educa- 
tion.” 

“The Cause of the Awakening in Commercial 
Arithmetic.” 

“To What Extent Should Commercial Education 
Enter into the Public School Course?” 

“True Commercial Education, the Kind that 
Makes for Manhood as Well as Money.” 

“Means of Self-Improvement.” 

“The Man Behind the Books.” 

“Does the Ordinary Commercial Course Provide 
Sufficiently for Character Building?” 

“Does the Commercial Course Make Sufficient 
Provision for the Cultural Phase of Education?” 

“The Balance Sheet; What it Represents; How 
Made.” 

“Advantages and Adaptations of the Voucher 
System.” 

“Methods of Opening and Closing Corporation 
Books.” 

“Tricks of the Trade in Shorthand Teaching.” 

“Commercial Geography; its neglect; its values.” 

“Commercial Law, Objects, Scope, Methods.” 

“English in the Commercial School: Best Methods 
to Pursue to Obtain Desired Results.” 

“Teaching the Child. Not the System.” 

“Style of Writing to Teach and How to Teach It.” 

“Mind, Muscle, and Movement in Penmanship.” 

“No Room for Shorthand Illiterates.” 

“Duties and Opportunities of Shorthand 
Teachers.” 

“The Hand and Finger Training of Typewriter 
Operators.” 

“How to Combine Accuracy with Speed in Type-- 
writing.” 

“The Phonograph in the Schoolroom.” 

“Teaching Shorthand Students to Spell.” 

“What a School Can Do Towards Teaching Re- 
porting.” 

“What and How I Should Study Were I to Enter 
a Shorthand School With a View to Making Myself 
an Expert Amanuensis.” 

“Popular Delusions Among Shorthand Writers.” 

“Proper and Improper Inducements to Hold Out 
to Prospective Students.” 

“Should School Managers Co-operate for the Sup- 
pression of Unworthy and Incompetent Teachers?” 


In the papers so far as I heard them there was 
little crankiness and little theorizing. There was 
a dead-in-earnest purpose with most of the speakers, 
and as a rule they were learners; their face was to 
the rising and not toward the setting sun. The only 
really interesting element from the standpoint of 
public school men was the anti-vertical writing zeal. 


. It was evident that some of the leaders are waging 


relentless warfare on the vertical intruder; it is 
equally apparent that many of the craft have no 
prejudice against the vertical. One of the antis 
said, “We’ve got the vertical advocates on the run. 
Now, boys, up and at them.” ‘To this another re- 
plied that he knew whereof he affirmed when he said 
that in the case of one of the leading vertical systems 
that sold millions of copy books every year, the sales 
had increased sixty per cent. since January 1, 1900, 
and he invited the antis to keep up the same pace 
for the next two years. Everything was good- 
natured, and everybody was happy. It was quite 
delightful to mingle with these men, who are in the 
hey-day of prosperity. The demand for commer- 
cial training was never so great as it is to-day, with 
every prospect of a highly-increased demand in the 
immediate future. 

The one most prominent characteristic of the ses- 
sions as a whole was the tendency to put all the 
teaching upon a laboratory basis,—learning to do 
business by doing business. “An ounce of demon- 
stration is worth a pound of theory or argument,” 
was the keynote of the meeting. - 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Kansas Association is composed of one of the 
noblest bodies of educational men and women I have 
seen. The press estimated the attendance at 1,800; 
certain it is that on the last evening, when only those 
holding membership tickets, or who paid fifty cents, 
could be admitted, there were 1,200 present. It was 
one of the best audiences 1 ever addressed. 

Governor and Mrs. Stanley, in the new and 
beautiful official residence, kept open house from 
4 to 6 p. m. Friday afternoon; and fully 1,200 
teachers enjoyed the gracious hospitality of the 
mansion. Lawyer Ware—“Ironquill”—and wife 
had a delightful dinner party the same evening, at 
which wit and wisdom, literary, professional, and 
otherwise, abounded. Superintendent W. N. David- 
son and wife also gave a dinner party on Saturday, 
so that feasting was the order of the day. 

Of course John MacDonald, the editor, is one of 
the leading attractions in Topeka. A royal Scotch- 
man, brilliant, sincere, fearless, he has been a leader 
in the state these many years, and is to-day more 
honored and admired by the profession than ever 
before. Hon. Frank Nelson is the centre of influ- 
ence. As state superintendent he is the official 
leader, but he is also personally a leader about whom 
the forces of the state gather with great enthusiasm. 
(Governor and Mrs. Stanley honored Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson by inviting them to receive with them on 
lriday, and it was said that few of the 1,200 callers 
were unknown to him. 

The greatest personal enthusiasm of the week was 
aroused by the presence of Dr. Albert R. Taylor, 
president of the college at Decatur, Ill., who was 
for eighteen years president of the Kansas normal. 
A very beautiful present was made at the meeting in 
honor of his lengthy service. 

His suecessor, J. N. Wilkinson, has entered upon 
his duties at Emporia with the hearty support of 
the teachers of the school and of the educators of 
the state. ‘The choice of Superintendent Glotfelter 
of Atchison to take Mr. Wilkinson’s place as the 
head of the Emporia training school gives great sat- 
isfaction, as he is one of the ablest and most re- 
spected of the school men in the state. 

The professional disappointment of the week was 
to find Frank R. Dyer out of the profession and deep 
in a successful business life. He was one of the 
best school men in the state. He will retain his 
place among the teachers of course. Superintend- 
ent L. FE. Wolfe, of Kansas City, Kansas, is one of 
the foremost men of the state, respected and looked 
up to because of his ability and uniformly sane view 
on educational questions. The president, Superin- 
tendent W. M. Sinclair, of Eldorado, wag uniformly 
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congratulated upon what was universally pronounced 
the most successful meeting in the history of the 
association. Superintendent Mary E. Dolphin of 
Leavenworth has the great distinction of succeeding 
adinirably in the superintendency made famous by 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Boston, and L. E. Klock of 
the Plymouth, N. H., normal school. There are 
scores of men and women educators in Kansas who 
are leaders in their communities, and who attract 
attention in any company from the breadth of view 


and keen intelligence with which they can discuss . 


any of the educational questions of the hour. It is 
acknowledged by all, however, that in scholarly 
power, literary equipment, and position in the com- 
munity, Superintendent W. N. Davidson stands at 
the head in Kansas, and ranks with the ablest men 
in the country. 

The association was intensely pleased with the 
work of Professor W. L. Tomlins of New York, who 
is in a class all by himself when it comes to awaken- 
ing enthusiasm in music. Hon. William Allen 
White of Emporia, editor and author, also gave great 
satisfaction in his address, which combined _ the 
classic with the vivacity of the day. Rarely does an 
educational association enjoy such a luxury as his 
address afforded. No one who does not enjoy these 
great Western state meetings can know what a 
mighty force the school people of the West are, and 
in what esteem they are held by the community. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


As has been anticipated since General Maso took 
himself out of the field in a dudgeon, the election of 
Senor Tomaso Estrada Palma as the first President 
of Cuba, on the 31st of December, was practically 
unanimous. It is a curious repetition, with varia- 
tions, of what took place at the first elections in 
Porto Rico, after the American occupation. The 
Latin-Americans seem to lack zeal for continuing a 
political contest which they regard as hopeless, The 
formal election of Senor Palma does not take place 
until February 24, when the electors just chosen 
meet, after the American fashion, to give their votes 
as an electoral college for president and vice-presi- 
dent. Senor Palma, who was long at the head of 
the Cuban junta in this country, and is now living 
in New York, is friendly to the United States, and 
may be counted on to pursue a conciliatory policy. 

* * 

Despatches have been published during the week, 
both in American and European journals, to the 
effect that, in official circles at Washington, war be- 
tween the United States and Germany over the 
Venezuelan troubles is regarded as “inevitable.” So 
far is this from being true that there is not the 
slightest uneasiness at Washington regarding the 
intentions of Germany. She is moving slowly, and 
has taken pains at every step to acquaint herself 
with the views of our government and to give assur- 
ances of her sincerity. The claims of her subjects 
against the Venezuelan government may or may not 
he just: that is aside from the point. If she chooses 
to enforce payment by occupying a Venezuelan port 
or custom house, there is nothing in international 
law or in the Monroe doctrine to prevent her from 
doing so. Meanwhile, the German Emperor has 
chosen a graceful way of attesting his friendship for 
the United States by a special invitation to Miss 
Alice Roosevelt to name his new yacht, which is now 
building in an American yard. 

* 

At the launching of the battleship Missouri, at 
Newport News, on Saturday, December 28, Secre- 
tary Long made an effective, but graceful, reply to 
those ardent lovers of peace who condemn all addi- 
tions to the navy and translate the cost of every 
battleship in terms of endowments to schools or 
libraries. He reminded these critics of the work 
which the navy does, as the police of the seas, and of 
the influence which it has in making for the inter- 
ests of peace. He suggested that if the United 
States had been without a navy, Spain would still 
have been plundering and killing in Cuba; while if 
the United States had had as strong a navy as it has 
to-day, Spain would probably have yielded without 
awar. Careful observers of what is at present going 
on in South America will find no reason to regret 


that the United States has a more powerful squad- 
ron in those waters than any other Power. 
* * 

Rumors as to Secretary Long’s purpose to retire 
from the cabinet continue to be circulated, and they 
probably have so much foundation as this, that, at 
some time within the year, the secretary .will carry 
out the purpose which he has long entertained, to 
seek retirement from official cares. But so far is it 
from being true that his retirement is hastened by 
the Schley controversy that it is probably delayed by 
it; since he intends to remain long enough to make 
it clear that that has nothing to do with his going. 
People who insist on finding some separate cause of 
friction to explain.each cabinet withdrawal forget 
that within six months after President Arthur suc- 
ceeded Garfield, all seven members of the Garfield 
cabinet resigned. The changes in the present in- 
stance are not likely to be either so rapid or so 
sweeping as they were then. 

* * * 

There is an unexpected hitch in the arrangements 
for the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The negotiations had progressed so far that 
it was expected that a treaty providing for the pur- 
chase ef the islands would be laid before the senate 
soon after the holidays. But there are demonstra- 
tions of popular opposition in the islands them- 
selves, which may be spontaneous, and may be 
manipwated for a purpose; and there are also pro- 
tests in Denmark against the cession of the islands, 
at least without a plebiscite, of such a character that 
the Danish government is seeking to re-open the 
question. 

* 

It has been generally believed, for the last three 
years, although no official statements or docu- 
mentary evidence has ever been forthcoming to es- 
tablish the fact, that the United States owes it to 
England that there was no European intervention in 
the war with Spain. M. Hanotaux, who was the 
French minister for foreign affairs at that time, is 
now authority for the curious statement that it was 
not England, but Russia, to whose friendly offices 
the United States was indebted for being allowed 
a free hand. According to M. Hanotaux, Austria 
proposed to France a collective mediation of Euro- 
pean powers between Spain and the United States. 
l'rance gave a conditional acceptance, saying in sub- 
stance that, if the other powers joined, she would 
not. hold aloof. The British reply, M. Hanotaux 
avers. was almost identical with that of France; but 
Russia met the proposal with so absolute a refusal 
that the whole scheme was abandoned. If this is 
not history, it is a clever imitation of it; and if there 
are documents to disprove it, it is a pity that they 
should not be published. 

* 

The amount of new railway construction in the 
United States during the year just closed was about 
5,000 miles. This was 1,000 miles more than the 
new mileage of the preceding year, and 2,000 miles 
more than the average annual construction during 
the decade from 1890 to 1900. While it represents 
a very considerable addition to the existing mileage, 
it does not point to any revival of the phenomenal 
railway building of the period from 1880 to 1890. 
What is taking place now is a healthful growth to 
meet actual needs. It is to be remembered also that 
the astonishing development of electric railway sys- 
tems during the last few years furnishes means of 
transportation which in part supplements, and in 
part competes with, steam railway lines. 

* 

It seems to be probable that the principle of the 
referendum will be applied in the city of Chicago, 
at the approaching election, to the highly important 
and complicated question of the municipal owner- 
ship of the street railway lines. .In order to bring 
the question before the voters it is necessary that 
about 104,000 citizens should sign a petition for that 
purpose. More than one-half of that number have 
already signed, and probably enough others will do 
so to meet the requirements of the law. The vote, 
if it is taken, will be watched with close interest, 
and the experiment proposed, if entered upon, will 
be on a scale fully to test the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the municipal ownership idea. 
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ing his clients with their $100,0U0,000 plants from 
getting into law. 

The glory of the college president of old was in sit- 
ting upon one end of a bench with an earnest student 
upon the other, but to-day it consists in touching toes 
under the mahogany with the private secretary of a 
Rockefeller or a Carnegie. 

The time was when ministerial reputations were 
made by pulpit eloquence, but to-day every great repu- 
tation in the ministry for the younger man is held by 
preachers whose calm, sensible presentation of truth 
commands the respect of the business men in the 
pews. Henry Ward Beecher stirred his parishioners 
emotionally ; Newell Dwight Hillis preaches to the 
business men of Plymouth church, and Dr. Hillis will 
have less trouble than had Mr. Beecher. 

Some will say that the world has degenerated. We 
will have no quarrel with them, but the fact remains 
that the railroad has done for Indian civilization + in 
twenty-five years what sentiment and missionaries 
failed to do in 250 years; that a Pullman train 
from Cairo to Cape Town will do for Africa in ten 
years what all the sentiment and sacrifice of 400 
years has not done ; that commerce has done for Japan 
in a quarter of a century what missionaries have not 
for Armenia jn generations; that American commerce 
will do for the Philippines in a generation what all 
other forces have not done in all time. 

Let it not be understood that I undervalue what 
the message of the Master has done on the American 
frontier, in the jungles of Africa, orin Hawaii. Com- 
merce without the mission of the Master carried rum 


to Africa, opium to China, and demoralization to | 


India; but what I am pleading for to-day is a train- 
ing for commerce that shall make a commercial life 
mean more than money getting. I am pleading fora 


commerce that is based upon the noblest and most , 


profound principle of economics. I am protesting 
against allowing men whose chief thought is money 
getting to monopolize the greatest civilizing agency 
of the twentieth century. 

Twelve years ago one of the leading business men 
of Wisconsin was congratulating himself that the 
corporation of which he was a prominent factor was 
supporting a large number of men and their families 
by furnishing them with opportunities for work at 
fair wages. Then it dawned upon him that many of 
those men were not half living; that they were not 
noble husbands and fathers; that their home influence 
was often not worthy the name of domestic life; that 
their recreation was often beastly and not restful or 
improving. He realized that to pay money to a com- 
munity might be made a blessing and not a curse, 
and for twelve years he has modestly sought to help 
the men do better work and get better pay, to make 
better homes and to enjoy staying in them, to give 
their children higher privileges and a disposition to 
improve them. He is a better business man and has 
greater commercial success because he looks beyond 
the cost of material and labor to the better use of the 
one and the better life of the other. 

Commerce is to rule and reign in the twentieth 
century, and whether it shall be for good or ill will 
depend upon the ideals of the men who study the 
arts of commerce, and that is in no slight degree in 
the hands of those who in this revival restore the 
grace of God to industry and commerce. 

Finally, we need to appreciate what knowledge of 
commerce and ignorance of commerce have meant to 
the world. To the end of time, much of the effort to 
save souls will be dissipated because Jonah did not 
appreciate the science of commerce and thought it 
just as well to take any sea-going craft that would 
pick him up. 

On the other hand, the hundreds of millions of 
people on the globe to-day, and{the thousands of mil- 
lions that have been here, owe their existence to the 
fact that Noah appreciated the importance of being 
prepared for a commercial crisis. Indeed, all the 
woes of women are said to be due to the fact that 
Adam and Eve did notyappreciate the commercial 
value of fruit. 

Neither should we who are assembled here forget 
that the greatest English masterpiece takes commerce 
as its subject,—“The Merchant of Venice.” 
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62. Study of a two-fluid galvanic cell. Omitted. 


Adams, 88, Ex. 37-38. 

Chute, 107, 480. 

Hoadley, 252, Ex. 148-149. 

Stone, 317, Ex. 129. 

Avery, 477, Ex. 3. 

Cooley, 367, Ex. 148. 

N., S.. & T., 164, Ex. 80. 
Apparatus. 


6 bar 
.30 


51. Study of a single fluid galvanic cell. (C) 


Adams, 90, Ex. 39. 

Chute, 111, ¢ 84. 

Hoadley, 298, Ex. 182-183; 444, Ex. 15. 
N., S., & T., 176, Ex. 87. 
Avery, 443, Ex. 312-313; 451, Ex. 1. 
Cooley, 329, Ex. 130. 

Stone, 334, Ex. 139-141. 


Apparatus. 
6 pieces zinc, with wire......... eee $.05 
6 pieces copper, with wire.......... .05 
Tumbler. 
Compass. 
Clamp. 


Compass mounts. 


Avery, 537, Ex. 1. 

N., S., & T., 197, Ex. 94. 
Hoadley, 445, Ex. 16. 
Stone, 338, Ex. 142. 


$1.50 
1.80 


53. Lines of force about a galvanoscope. Omitted. 


Hoadley, 445, Ex. 17. 
Stone, 331, Ex. 138. 


F 54. Resistance of wires by substitution; various lengths. 


Avery, 538, Ex. 2. 

Cooley, 345, Ex. 136; 352, Ex. 137. 
N., S., & T., 190, Ex. 91; 200, Ex. 96. 
Hoadley, 445, Ex. 18. 

Chute, 111, 89., 

Stone, 344, Ex. 143. 

Thwing, 339, Ex. 192. 


Apparatus. 
3 Daniel cells (small, $.55) stand- 
3 sets Resistance spools........... 2.00 


Each containing: — 
10m. No. 28 copper wire, silk wound. 
20m. No. 28 copper wire, silk wound. 


10m. No. 22 copper wire, silk wound. 


20m. No. 22 copper wire, silk wound. 
10m. No. 28 German silver wire, silk 


wound. 
3 COMMUEALOTS. $ .60 
3 tangent galvanometers (cheap, 
$1.50), better grade ............ 6.00 


6 double connecting binding posts. .12 


$4.50 
6.00 


$1.30 


18.00 


55. Resistance of wires; cross section and multiple arc. 


Avery, 539, Ex. 3-4. 

N., S., & T., 190, Ex. 91; 200, Ex. 96. 
Hoadley, 323, Ex. 195. 

Stone, 347, Ex. 144-145. 


Apparatus. 
Daniel cell. 
Commutator. 
Micrometer screw caliper. 
Resistance spools. 
Tangent galvanometer. 


56. Measurement of resistance with the Wheatstone 


bridge. (C) 
Adams, 111, Ex. 48. 
Chute, 119, € 90. 
Hoadley, 324, | 389. 
N., S., & T., 202, Ex. 9/-98. 
Thwing, 340, Ex. 193. 
Avery, 540, Ex. 8. 
Cooley, 357, Ex. 139. 
Stone, 369, Ex. 152-153. 


Apparatus. 
1 Wheatstone bridge, slide wire.... 
1 astatic galvanometer ............ 
Micrometer ecrew caliper. 
Daniel cell. 
Resistance spools. 


57. Change of resistance, with change of tem perature. 


Cooley, 257, Ex. 140. 

N., S., & T., 213, Ex. 102. 
Thwing, 343, Ex. 195. 
Hoadley, 445, Ex. 19. 
Stone, 373, Ex. 154. 


Apparatus. 
1 temperature resistance coil...... 
Daniel cell. 
Wheatstone bridge. 
Astatic galvanometer. 
Resistance box. 
Harvard boiler and burner. 


$.90 


BEST TEN BOOKS. 


“What ten books of the century have most influ- 
enced its thought and activities?” 

James Bryce says: Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Hegel’s “History of Philosophy,” 
Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” Mazzini’s “Duties of 
Man,” Karl Marx’s “Das Kapital,” De Maistre’s “Le 
Pape,” Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America,” 
Malthus’ “Population,” Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” 

Edward Everett Hale says: Goethe’s “Faust,” Dar- 


win’s “Origin of Species,” Tocqueville’s “Democracy . 


in America,” Bryce’s “American Commonwealth,” 
John Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” the works of 
Scott end Victor Hugo, Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus.” 

Henry Van Dyke says: Wordsworth’s “Lyrical 
Ballads,” Scott’s “Waverley,” Coleridge’s “Aids to 
Reflection,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” Emerson’s 
“Essays,” Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” Mills’ “Sys- 
tem of Logic,” Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam.” 

George A. Gordon says: Goethe’s “Faust,” Hegel’s 
“Logic,” Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
Comt2’s “Social Philosophy,” Webster’s “Speeches,” 
Emerson’s “Essays,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Green’s “Introduction to Hume.” 

Arthur T. Hadley says: Napoleon’s “Civil Code,” 
Goethe’s “Fanst,” Hegel’s “Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences,” Schopenhauer’s “World as 
Will,” Froebel’s “Education of Man,” Sainte-Beuve’s 
“Mondays,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Spencer’s “Principles of Psychology,” Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species,” Renan’s “Life of Jesus.” 

G. Stanley Hall says: Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species,” Hegel’s “Logic,” Strauss’ “Life of Jesus,” 
Horace Mann’s “Educational Reports,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion,” Wagner’s “Nieblungen Lied,” Ibsen’s plays. 

William De Witt Hyde says: Hegel’s “Logic,” 
Comte’s “Positive Philosophy,” Lyell’s “Principles of 
Geology,” Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” Spencer’s 
“Synthetic Philosophy,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
Emerson’s “Essays,” Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Browning’s 
poems. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: The works of 
Scott, Heine, Wordsworth, Hegel, Robert Owen, 
Darwin, Emerson, Tolstoy, Hawthorne, Browning.— 
Condensed from the Outlook. 


It will surprise no one who knows Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of education in Porto 
Rico, to know that he secured from Andrew Car- 
negie a gift of $100,000 for a library for San Juan. 
Dr. Brumbaugh would make life worth living any- 
where. 


‘OUR BOOK TABLE. ; 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES. Third Book. 
Europe and Other Continents. By Ralph S. Tarr of 
Cornell and Frank M. McMurry of Columbia. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 575 pp. (5 1-2x7 1-2.) 
Price, 75 cents. 

These geographies are revolutionary from the peda- 
gogical and economical standpoint. The price, seventy- 
five cents, for a book of nearly 600 pages, with numerous 
maps and illustrations, is astonishing in the first place, 
and challenges one’s credulity almost. It seems impos- 
sible that any publishers can do this safely. If it was a 
story book with as much material and as many illustra- 
tions, it would sell for $2.00. The book has not been 
cheapened in any way to accomplish this reduction in 
price; A second revolution is in the form of the book, 
the page being 5x7 inches. Of course this necessitates 
maps with few cities or natural features. The only 
other attempt at making an elementary school geog- 
raphy of this size page was speedily abandoned, but this 
seems destined to live, and to be popular, though there 
are no indications that the shape helps its popularity; 
indeed, it seems a handicap. 

The features of the book which make it popular are 
undoubtedly pedagogical. Each chapter opens with a 
few important map questions, and closes with about an 
equal number of Review questions, and about twice as 
many suggestions. I think the most important feature 
of the book is the quality of the “Suggestions,” which, I 
think, have never been equaled. They represent a dis- 
tinctly progressive and valuable modern pedagogical 
idea, not so much that they are suggestions, but that 
they are so exceedingly well conceived. They neces- 
sitate close attention on the part of the pupil and inde- 
pendent thinking. They tend to develop intellectual 
vigor; they certainly secure alertness. No feature of the 
work is mediocre, and the suggestions and illustrations 
are superior. 

PRONUNCIATION OF 10,000 PROPER NAMES. By 
Mary Stuart Mackey and Maryette Goodwin Mackey, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The name itself tells the whole story. It is of ines- 
timable comfort to have at hand a book which gives the 
pronunciation of every name in geography, literature, 
biography, history, and the Scriptures. Among the 
twelve books that are to me indispensable for my desk 
this has a place, and there is no higher testimony ‘that I 
can give personally for any book of reference, 


MINETTE. By George F.. Cram. Chicago: John W. 

lliff & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A very interesting story of love and adventure during 
the First Crusade. 

The epoch in which these incidents are laid is fruit- 
ful in historic interest, and forms an excellent ground- 
work for the stories of writers of romance. 


This book will meet the approval of a large class of _ 


readers, as it is well written and plentifully interspersed 
with thrilling as well as with romantic situations. 
The illustrations are many and good. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
New, annotated edition, with introduction by Eugene 
Parsons. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Astor Edition, 60 cents. 

This Astor edition is attractive, even though the price 
is but sixty cents. Stedman speaks of “Idylls of the 
King” as “the one successful epic of the last two hun- 
dred years.” There is much of entertainment and 
spiritual profit in the poem. It is a mine of quofable 
phrases and sayings relating to the higher life of man. 
Steeped as these stories are with feudal spirit, they are 
saturated still more with modern life and thought. They 
tell of the ever-recurring problem of civilization—how 
one man, by sheer force of personal merit, gathered in 


READING 


A Classified List for All Grades 


| 


| GRADE TI. Alger’s Primer of Work and Play..... -30 
Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader................... 25 
Fuller’s Illustrated Primer 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks .. .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I .................. 25 
| Regal’s Lessons for Little Keaders............. 30 
| GRADE If. Warren’s From September to June.. .35 
Bass’s Stories of Plant 25 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I............ 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy .............. 35 
Seaside and Wayside Nature Readers, No.1.... .25 
GRADE III. Heart of Oak Readers, Book II..... 
Pratt’s America’s Story---Beginner’s Book.... .35 
Seaside and Wayside Nature Readers, No. 2.... .35 
Firth’s Stories of Old Greece(boards).......... 30 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life................... 35 
Spear’s Leaves and 
j GRADE IV. Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life........ 40 


Browm’s Alice ated .40 
| Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends .............. 30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book III................ 45 
Pratt's America’s Story, Book II................ 40 


Seaside and Wayside Nature Readers, No. 3.. .45 


GKADE V. Bull's Fridtjof Nansen .................. -30 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends .............. 30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IIT................ 45 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book IIT................ 40 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Age (boards).......... 35 

GRADE VI. Starr’s Strange Peoples.......... -40 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV ..............-.. 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book IV................ -40 
Dole’s The Young Citizen 45 
Eckstorm’s The Bird 

GRADE VII. Starr’s American Indians............. 45 
Penniman’s School Poetry Book (boards)........ -30 
Pratt’s. America’s Story, Book V................ .40 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV ................ 50 
Seaside and Wayside Nature Readers, No. 4.... .50 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology (boards)........ 45 

GRADES VIII and IX. 

Heart of Oak Readers, Book V.................-+ 55 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book VI ...............- -60 
Warren’s Stories from English History........ -80 
Dole’s The American Citizen -80 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield........ ........ 50 
Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley................ 35 
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SCRIBNER’S TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE GRADES 


Point (Wis.) Normal School. 


Modern History in the University of Chicago. 
Tables, etc. 12mo, 550 pages. $1.50, mez. 


(| Elementary Physical Geography 


} An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. 
{ With Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, met. 


Government in State and Nation 


A Text-Book for High Schools 
By James A. James, Ph. D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, 
and ALBERT H. SANFoRD, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens / 
I2mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. 


General History of Europe 


\ By OLIveR J. THATCHER, Ph. D., Associate Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
With Maps, Chronological 


American 


300 A. D. 
to 1900 


History of the United States 


By WILBuR F. Gorpy, Principal of the North Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition (Revised). Crown octavo. 


480 pages. $1.00, #e?. 


A Preliminary Text-Book in United States History. By WitpurR F. Gorpy. 
With many Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 326 pages. 60 cents, wef. 


The Literary Primer 


First Steps with Good Writers, By Mary E. Burt. Illustrated by MILDRED 


This Primer marks a decided advance upon other primers by including among 
its lessons familiar stories from famous English and American authors. 


Leaders and Heroes 


(New Volume) 


Lobo, Rag, and Vixen 
The Eugene Field Book 
The Howells Story Book 
The Cable Story Book 


] 

) By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
} 


The Scribner Series of School Reading 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


(Volumes published previously ) 
Poems of American Patriotism 
Herakles, the Hero of Thebes 
The Hoosier School Boy 
Fanciful Tales 


HOWELLS. 30 cents, 


With Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


_ The Boy General { 
Twelve Naval Captains 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca 
Children’s Stories in American Liter- 

ature. 2 vols. - 


The publishers will be pleased to give you further information about these and their other Educationai Books, 


New Yok - CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Write for catalogue. 


Chicago 


his grasp the reins of. a kingdom. It is the personal 
element mingled with the romance and charm of legend- 
ary lore which strengthens the appeal of Tennyson’s 
great epic. Professor Eugene Parsons has prepared es- 
pecially for this edition seventy pages.of critical notes, 
the result of exhaustive preparation, which take into 
account every doubtful line and obscure reading in the 
text. There is also a masterly introduction by the same 
editor. With the aid of this critical matter the poem 
will take on new meaning, even for those who fancied 
that they had acquired a greater part of its spirit here- 
tofore. 
MON ONCLE ET MON CURE. Par Jean de la Brete. 
Edited by T..F. Colin, Ph.D. Price, 30 cents. 
LE PETIT CHOSE. Par Alphonse Daudet. Edited by 
O. B. Super. Price, 25 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Both of the above titles are well known in French 
literature, and it only remains to say that Heath & Co. 
bring them out in a very usable form for students, edited, 
with introductions and notes, by modern language pro- 
fessors, who are specialists in teaching and in French 


literature. 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. Edited by A. Lode- 
man. The Silver Series of Modern Language Text- 
books. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Price, 60 
cents. 

Under this title, Professor Lodeman (holding the chair 
of German and French in Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege) has made selections from Dr. P. D. Fischer’s 
Retrachtungen eines in Deutschland  reisenden 
Deutschen. Thus, in this little book, as in the larger 
one from which it is taken, we see Germany with the 
eyes of a German,—with open eyes for its pictorial, and 
practical, and social conditions. It is, therefore, both in 
language and in theme a new excursion into German let- 
ters for young students. But that commends it, both 
for its influence to cultivate taste and for vocabulary 
purposes. Titles of chapters will illustrate its practical 
side. The first part, Binleitendes, is introductory. 

Part Il.—Wie man in Deutschland reist. 

Part III.—Was man in Deutshland sehen kann. 


IN ST. JURGEN. Von Theodor Storm. Edited by 
Arthur S. Wright. Price, 30 cents. 

HOCHZERT AUF CAPRI. Von Paul Heyse. Edited by 
Dr. William Bernhardt. Price, 30 cents. 

LICHTENSTBIN. Von Wilhelm Hauff. Edited by 


Frank Vogel. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. (Heath's Modern Lan- 


fuage Series.) 
“In St. Jurgen” is a local story of the North German 


shore. It is a story characteristic of its author, whose 
lame was among the memorable in German literature 
of the last century, St, Jurgen, figuratively named, is 


the home of the author, and he has written his tender 
feeling for his home into his drama, together with ro- 
mantic poetic strain that is apt to be inspired by the sea. 

Heyse’s ‘“‘Hochzert auf Capri’ is a brief story of the 
Capri which Goethe loved. Heyse’s tale is rich with in- 
stinctive feeling for local life and color, which it is hs 
forte to portray. Besides the introduction and noies afe 
exercises for conversation at the end. 

“Lichtenstein,” by Wilhelm Hauff, is an histor‘cal 
story and comes into the library for advanced students. 
The strong feature of the book is the portrait of Utruien 
von Wurttemburg, duke of Wurttemburg, at the end of 
the fifteenth century. He was deposed, exiled, restored 
again, having been turned to Protestantism during his 
exile through the doctrines of Luther and Zwingli. His 
whole career, both on his throne and in his banishment, 
is very dramatic, and the author has felt and presented 
its strong features in a most interesting tale. 


.AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Gaston 


Douay. New York: Silver Burdett & Co. Price, $1. 

This new elementary reader is elementary only in 
being adapted to young readers. Professor Douay has 
culled for his selections such sweet bright things as in 
themselves are fittest for young people to read, from the 
brightest and sweetest authors that have made French 
literature charming. It is a book to inspire a love for 
the language and its style, and give them a bowing ac- 
quaintance with its best authors. There is a wide choice 
in these selections for the sake of style; including a few 
numbers from the classics of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries; and part IV., given entirely to poetry. At the 
end of each selection is a brief biographical sketch (in 
French) of its author. At the end of the book are notes 
and vocabulary. 

The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER. By LeBaron 
Russell Briggs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cleth. 148 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dean Briggs is one of the most felicitous speakers and 
essayists of the day. He has kept his ears and eyes 
open for several years; has thought keenly about what 
has been going on educationally for the twenty years last 
past, and knows how to express himself delightfully. 
He is a native of Salem, Mass., is under fifty years of 
age, was graduated from Harvard, ’75, was honored with 
degree of LL.D. by Harvard when he was thirty-five 
years of age, which is an almost unprecedented honor, 
was assistant professor in history in Harvard, 1885-91, 
and has been dean since 1891. 

The five essays brought together in this book have 
been published in the Atlantic Monthly within the past 
few vears. They are: “Fathers, Mothers, and Fresh- 
men”: “Some Old-Fashioned Doubts About New- 
Fashioned Education”; ‘College Honors’; “Some As- 
pects of Grammar School Training’; “The Transition 
from School to College.” Of these the second alone 


approaches the sensational, and is, consequently, the 
most delightful. It contains a deal of sense which the 
brilliant style enhances. Complaint was made at the 
time of its appearance in the Atlantic that he did not 
know what he was talking about. This-is true of all 
of these fascinating criticisms, which would lose much 
of their power if the writer waited until he did know 
what he was talking about. On the other hand, such a 
man does know much more than he would know if he 
knew more. Paradoxical as this may seem, it is none the 
less true, that a man who knows what ought to be ac- 
complished, but does not know precisely why it is not 
accomplished or how it could be, is able to say just the 
word that stirs the right man up to the doing of it. This 
is the mission of a man like Dean Briggs, and no one has 
fulfilled this mission better than he has. 

It is to be honed that the day is not distant when 
teachers’ reading circles will have the moral courage to 
put this book upon their lists. One who does not dare to 
read well-meant characterizations such as these is lack- 
ing high grade moral courage. 


THE SYMPHONY OF LIFE: CONSTRUCTIVE 
SKETCHES AND INTERPRETATIONS. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lee &- Shepard. Cloth. 302 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Wood thinks keenly and writes well. He is a live 
man, sees life as it is, and has distinct ideals as to what 
it should be here and hereafter. He is positive and not 
negative, builds up rather than tears down; hopes rather 
than fears. It is a refreshing presentation of a 
genuinely honest man’s view of life. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Ten Common Trees.” By Susan Stokes. Price, 40 centr— 
‘* Daudet’s Selected Stories.”” Prepared by T. A. Jenkins. Piie, 
50 cents.——“‘ Der Prozess,” by R. Renedix; and “ Einer Musz Hei- 
raten,”’- by A. Wilhelmi. Price, 30 cents._—‘‘ Richards’ Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy.” By EK. L. Richards, Price, 75 cents.— 


‘Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic’’—Seventh Year. Price, 
cents. —— *‘Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de M. Perrichon.” 
Edited for School Use by G. Casteguier. Price, 35 cents. —‘ Mairet 


dela Lune’ ByJeanne Mairet. Price, 35cents. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

“A Short History of England.” By Katharine Coman and Eliza- 
beth Kendali, Price, 60 cents.—* Shakespeare in Tale and Verse.” 
By L. G. Hufford. Price, $100.——*‘* The Elf-Eirant.” By M. 
O'Neill. Price, $1.25. New York: The MacmillanCompany. 

“Around the World.” (Book III.) By 8. W. Carroll and E, M. 
Hart. Price,50 cents. New York: The Morse Company. 

‘* Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry.” By Fabian 
Ware, w York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Elemeats of French Composition.”” By J. H. Cameron. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*Storm’s Immensee.’’ Edited by R. A. von Minckwitz and A. C. 
Wilder. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘Lester’s Luck.”’ By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadelphia: Henry 
Coates & Co, 

“The Foundations of Education.” By Levi Seeley. Price, £0 
cents. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

‘‘America’s Story.”” (Volume V.) By Mara L Pratt. Boston: 
D.C, Heath & Co, 

‘*The Life of the Baroness von Marenholz-Biilow.”” By Baroness 
Von Biilow-Wendhausen, Price, $3.50, New York: William Bev- 
erley Harison. 
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For Nervousness 


Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


r= of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society: 
was held here December 26-27. The at- 
tendance was good and the program well 
arranged and carried out. Addresses 
were made by the following: Thursday 
forenoon — Address of weleome on _ behalf 
of city, Hon. Lendall Titcomb, mayor 
of Augusta; address of welcome on be- 
half of teachers, Principal M. P. Dutton, 
president of Augusta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; response, W. G. Mallet, vice-presi- 
dent of the society; “Moral Education,” 
Rev. C. A. Hayden, Augusta. Thursday 
afternoon—“Department of Grammar 
Schools,” Principal H. R. Williams, East- 
port, president; “Pupil Government,” 
Principal L. W. Gerrish, Milltown, Me.: 
“Science in the Grammar Grades,” W. E. 
Russell, Gorham normal school, Gorham, 
Me.; “History and Citizenship,” Princi- 
pal J. F. Ryan, Red Beach, Me.; “How to 
Succeed in Teaching,” Superintendent F. 
H. Nickerson, Melrose, Mass.; “Depart- 
ment of Superintendence.” Superintendent 
Payson Smith, Rumford Falls, president. 
Thursday evening—‘“All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,” Professor J. S. Stevens, 
University of Maine; “A Field of Discov- 
ery,” President C. L. White, Colby College. 
Friday—‘“Department of Rural Schools,” 
Professor A. F. Richardson, Castine; “Tht 
Relation of the Rural School to the Col- 
lege,” Professor H. H. Estabrooke, Uni- 
versity of Maine; “The Rural School of 
the Future,” Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools; “The Enduring 
Work of the Rural School,” Miss Mary S. 
Snow, Pratt Institute, New York, formerly 
superintendent of Bangor schools; “De- 
partment of Primary Schools,” Miss L. E. 
Cloudman, Bangor; “Practical Ideal,” 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, Lewiston Training 


school ; “Picture Lesson with Class of 
Children,” Miss Isabel Reed, Gorham nor- 
mal school; “ Geography and Grammar 


Schools,” Miss Lillian S. Lincoln, Farm- 
ington normal school; “The Emotions as 
a Factor in Education,” Hon. W. W. Stet- 
son, state superintendent of schools: ‘‘De- 
partment of Secondary Schools.” Profes- 
sor F. W. Johnson, Waterville; “Some 
Problems in Disciplinary Science,” Pro- 
fessor David S. Wheeler, Coburn Classical 
Institute; “Modern Languages in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Professor Anton Mar- 
quand, Colby College. These addresses 
were divided into three places of meeting, 
the house of representatives, office of the 
board of agriculture, and office of state 
superintendent of schools. At the after- 
noon session a discussion on “Educating 
for Citizenship” was held, participated in 
by President George C. Chase of Bates 
College, Principal O. H. Perry of West- 
brook seminary, and Hon. Charles s. 
Hichborn ‘of Augusta. Exercises were 


held in memory of Dr. C. C. Rounds of 
Farmington, for a half of a century one 
of the leading educators of the state, who 
died a few weeks ago. Suitable resolu- 
tions on Dr. Rounds’ death were drawn up 
by a committee, consisting of Principal 
W. J. Carthell of the Gorham normal 
school, State Superintendent of Schools 
W. W. Stetson of Auburn, and ex-State 
Superintendent of Schools N. A. Luce of 
Vassalboro. 

FRYEBURG. The new dormitory of 
Fryeburg Academy was opened on Decem- 
ber 30. This much-needed addition to 
the school has been brought about by the 
Boston Alumni Association, aided by 
friends in this state. Many of the rooms 
have been entirely furnished by former 
members of the school. One room, to be 
named for Paul Langdon, is furnished by 
Mrs. O. W. Charles of Bryantville, Mass. 
On January 1 an informal opening was 
held. Drs. S. C. Gordon and Weeks of 
Portland furnished the dining room. ' 

BUCKSPORT. The East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary has recently received a 
check for $1,000 from the John G. 
Moore estate. President Bender expects 
to raise about $5,000 before spring to be 
used in improvements about the school 
property. 

PORTLAND. M. A. Cowperthwaite of 
Cambridge, a Harvard graduate, has been 
engaged as assistant in the Portland high 
school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. Fred C. Ball, the head of the 
commercial department at the Bangor 
high school since its organization three 
years ago, has been elected to the sub- 
mastership of the English high school. 

SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent T. M. 
Balliet has presented his annual report 
to the school board. His views upon sev- 
eral phases of school matters we give 
below : Vacation Schools.—During the 
summer of 1900 the woman’s club of this 
city conducted at its own expense a va- 
eation school, an account of which is 
given in my annual report of last year. 
During the summer vacation of the cur- 
rent year this same club, assisted by 
the other women’s organizations of the 
city, supported two such schools for a 
term of six weeks, one at the Elm-street 
school, and one at the mechanic arts high 
school. The work of the fermer was 
similar to that of the school of the year 
before, with the exception of the omis- 
sion of drawing and the introduction of 
work in cardboard construction. The 
last-named work was given to. the 
younger boys, while the older boys did 
woodwork. The attendance at this 
school was very good, and the number of 
applicants far exceeded the number who 
could be accommodated. The _ school 
could accommodate only 120 pupils at 
any one time. Any pupil who was ab- 
sent two successive days lost his mem- 
bership, and some one on the waiting list 
was allowed to take his place. In this 
way seventy-nine of those on the waiting 
list were admitted for a part of the ses- 
sion, making the total enrollment 199. 
The per cent of attendance was ninety- 
two. Vacation schools are conducted at 
public expense in a number of our larger 
cities, and are a legitimate part of the 
public school system. The manual train- 
ing feature of these schools, which forms 
the main part of their work in this city, 
could be conducted without great cost at 
public expense. The mechanic arts high 
school, the State-street grammar school, 
the Elm-street school, the Carew-streect 
school, and the Forest Park school have 
each a well-equipped shop. Any cf these 
shops could be used during the summer 
vacation with no expense except fcr ma- 
terial and salaries. I would recommend 
that the city government be asked to 
appropriate the necessary funds to run 
these shops, or as many of them as may 
be needed, for a term of six weeks during 
the next summer vacation. There seems 
to me to be no good reason why the wo- 
men’s clubs should be burdened with this 
expense another season, after the value 
and the success of the work have been so 
clearly demonstrated. Physical Train- 
ing—The need of systematic phyzical 
training as a part of the legitimate work 
of the public schools is to-day not ques- 
tioned by anyone who is informed on the 
subject. The health and care of the body 
is as much the concern of the schvol as 
the training of the mind, and this fact is 
coming to be recognized by school com- 
mittees. Most of the larger cities of 
Massachusetts have within recent years 
introduced physical training as a part of 
the regular work of the schools, and havo 
appointed a specialist to direct the work. 
There is considerable attention given to 
this subject in our schools, many of sur 
teachers being more or less familiar with 
some approved system of physial culture. 


Several principals have even provided at 
their own expense simple mens of 
physical exercise for their pupils in the 
school yard. But valuable as much cf 
the work is which our teachers are now 
doing without assistance and without 
expert direction, there is pressing need 
of a thoroughly trained director, who 
will unify the work, assist and direct our 
experienced teachers, and train the inex- 
perienced. I trust that early in the year 
a suitable person may be found to do 
this work. Closely connected with the 
problem of physical training in the 
school is the problem of public play- 
grounds and school recesses. Efforts are 
being made in many of our larger cities 
to provide public playgrounds for chil- 
dren, and there is considerable interest 
in the matter in our own city. The ten- 
dency, however, to provide playgrounds 
away from schools, which is noticeable 
in some cities, seems to me to be a wrong 
one. The best place for a playground is 
in connection with the school, where 
children spend five days a week, and 
where their play can be used, not only 
as a means of recreation, but also as a 
relief from the fatigue of school work. 
Work and play should alternate, and the 
play recess, which was abolished quite 
generally about twenty years ago in 
many cities, ought to be restored. Play- 
grounds, moreover, should be supervised; 
in the case of school grounds, this super- 
vision can be given by the principal and 
the teachers of the school, while in the 
case of separate playgrounds, such super- 
vision involves extra expense, and is 
likely to be much less intelligent and 
efficient. The best authorities on physi- 
cal training place much less emphasis at 
present than formerly on formal gym- 
nastics, and far more on free, sponta- 
neous outdoor play as.a means of physi- 
cal culture. The work of the director of 
physical training in the future will be 
largely that of teaching children games, 
and of directing their plays on the play- 
grounds. Formal gymnastics will con- 
sist largely of corrective work, whose 
aim is to provide such exercises as will 
tend to counteract the effects of bad pos- 
tures at school desks. In view of these 
facts, instead of providing playgrounds 
apart from schoolhouses, care should be 
exercised in purchasing school sites to 
secure sufficient land for ample play- 
grounds. The tendency in this city in 
recent years has been to buy sites alto- 
gether insufficient for playgrounds. This 
policy is neither economical nor wise; it 
is not economical, because public senti- 
ment will before long demand that our 
school children have playgrounds, and 
land is now in most cases considerably 
more valuable than it was when the 
school lots were bought, or when addi- 
tions were made to the buildings; it is 
not wise because those best qualified to 
speak emphasize the necessity of physi- 
cal exercise, in the form of play in con- 
nection with school education. Semi- 
Annual Promotions.—Heretofore promo- 
tions by classes have been made only 
once a year in our schools. Examina- 
tions as tests of promotion were abol- 
ished many years ago in the elementary 
schools, and pupils who have shown 
ability to do the work of the next higher 
grade have been promoted at any time 
during the year. In this way bright, 
healthy children frequently skip grades, 
and complete the nine years of work be- 
low the high school in seven or eight. 
But in spite of the best efforts, under a 
system of annual promotions, to advance 
the brighter children many are kept back 
who are unable to skip the work of an 
entire year, but who could easily skip the 


‘work of half a year. Under a system of 


semi-annual promotions there is a re- 
classification every half year, and the 
more advanced children need to skip only 
half a year, whilst slower ones who fail 
of promotion fall behind their classes 
only half a year. In short, this method 
of promotion will work to the advantage 
both of the brighter and of the duller 
pupils in our schools. School Savings 
Banks.—The total amount of stamps sold 
in the schools is $4,513.84. The amount 
deposited in savings banks, $2,719.25. 


CONNECTICUT. 


At the last general assembly an amend- 
ment act was passed which reads: “The 
superintendent, principal, or teacher, in 
every school, some time during the fall 
term in the year 1904 and triennially 
thereafter, shall test the eyesight of all 
pupils under his charge according to the 
instructions furnished as above provided, 
and shall notify in writing the parent or 
guardian of every pupil who shall be 
found to have any defect of vision or 
disease of the eyes, with a brief state- 
ment of such defect or disease, and shall 
make written report of all such cases to 
the state board of education.” 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Alice Wards- 
worth of the grammar school has accepted 
a position in Springfield. Miss Wards- 
worth came here from Chicago last fall, 
and was highly valued as a teacher. 


MLODLE ATLANTIC StATKR, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The third session of the 
Archaeological Institute of America was 
held December 17. Professor Charles C. 
Torrey of Yale described a recently dis- 
covered Phoenician temple ruin; Miss 
Lucia C, G. Grieve of this city read a 
paper on “The Déad Who Are Not Dead.” 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary spoke of 
ancient sacrifice among modern Semites, 
mentioning a recent case in Syria when 
ten sheep were slain as a blessing at the 
opening of a new railroad at Beirut. 
Professor Mary Gilmore Williams of 
Mount Holyoke College discussed the 
lives of Roman empresses, and Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia de- 
scribed some archaeological memoranda 
made during his recent trip through 
India. In the afternoon a joint meeting 
was held with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. At the evening 
session Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, acting president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, welcomed the institute to Columbia. 
and Professor Thomas Day Seymour of 
Yale, vice-president of the institute, de- 
livered the annual address on “The First 
Twenty Years of the American School of 
Classical Studies and Research at Athens, 
Greece.”” The American Physical Society 
met in Fayerweather hall. Papers on 
scientific subjects were read and dis- 
eussed by Professor William Hallock, 
Louis I. More, J. S. Shearer, E. Ruther- 
ford, S. J. Allen, A. A. Michelson, F. R. 
Watson, C. C. Trowbridge, and William F. 
Magie. The Mathematical Society went 
into convention in the engineering build- 
ing. The principal speaker was Sir 
Robert S. Ball. Sir Robert was pre- 
sented to the society by Professor Ernest 
W. Brown of Haverford College. An- 
other guest was D. R. Curtiss of Harvard, 
who was introduced by Professor Maxime 
Bocher of the same institution. An un- 
usual event was the presentation of a 
paper by a woman, Professor Charlotte 
Andrews Scott of Bryn Mawr College, who 
occupied three-quarters of an hour in ex- 
pounding “A Recent Method for Treating 


the Intersection of Two Curves.” The 


annual dinner of the society was held at 
the Marlborough hotel in the evening, at 
which representatives of the American 
Physical Society were present. Covers 
were laid for 100..—The fifth annual con- 
vention of the Society of College Gymna- 
sium Directors was held at Columbia 
University December 17-18. The _ presi- 
dent’s address was delivered by Dr. R. 
Tait McKerzie of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, after which Dr. C. P. Linhart of 
Ohio State University read a paper on 
“Physical Supervision of College Men.” 
Dr. James A. Babbitt of Haverford Col- 
lege discussed the ‘Ethics of Physical 
Training,” and Dr. William G. Anderson 
of Yale described “Some Experiments 
with a New Muscle Bed.” Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie exhibited an original statuette 
of a sprinter, one-fourth life size. Those 
present at the opening session of the con- 
vention other than the names already 
given were Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Har- 
vard University; Dr. Watson Lewis 
Savage, Columbia University; Professor 
George Goldie, Princeton University; Dr. 
Frederick E. Parker, Brown University: 
Professor A. Alonzo Stagg, University of 
Chicago; Edward E. Green, University of 
Rochester; and Dr. A. Snow, Johns Hop- 
kins University. A second session was 
held Saturday, at which Dr. Watson L. 
Savage presented a paper on “The 
Strength Test as an Argument.” A com- 
mittee composed of Drs. Sargent, McKen- 
zie, and Savage reported on a revision of 
the association’s constitution. “Strength 
Tests and Revision’ were discussed by 
Drs. Sargent, Seaver, and Savage, and the 
work of the colleges in gymnastics was 
considered by Drs. McKenzie, Savage, 
Stagg, Caspar W. Miller o1 the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Paul C. Phillips of 
Amherst College. The object of the or- 
ganization is declared to be “ the advance- 
ment of physical education in institutions 
of higher learning, and to discuss the 
theoretical and practical auestions per- 
taining to gymnastics in these institu- 
tions,” and only men who have had three 
years of professional teaching experience 
are eligible for membership, provided they 
are members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler. who 
has been acting president of Columbia Univer- 
sity since the resignation of Seth Low, has 
been elected president by the board of trustees. 
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The election was unanimous and on the first 
ballot. Professor Butler was alsu elected as a 
member of the board of trustees to succeed 
Frederic R. Coudert, resigned on account of 
ill health. Dr. Butler, the new president, is 
not quite furty years old, and was graduated 
from Columbia in 1882, afterward receiving 
the degrees of A.M. and Pu.D. He studied in 
Europe, and in 18.8 received the degree of 
LL.D. from Syracuse University. He has held 
several chairs in Columbia, was president of the 
New Jersey state board of education, president 
of the National Educational Association, and is 
now editor of the Educational Review, the 
‘- Greater Education ” series, and the Teachers’ 
Professional Library. He is also president of 
the society for the scientific stydy of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, com- 
missioner of education, has resigned his 
office in Porto Rico, and will resume his 
duties as professor of pedagogy at the 
| App of Pennsylvania on January 1, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


The thirty-ninth annual session of the 
Minnesota Educational Association met at 
St. Paul December 26-28. The weather 
was auspicious, being very mild for this 
season of the year. The attendance was 
large and reached the high mark of 1,500 
paid members, including teachers of all 
ranks and localities. The program was 
well arranged and fully carried out in its 
every detail. It abounded with the very 
choicest subjects that are before the edu- 
cational world to-day. Much interest was 
manifested in the special sections, and 
many important topics of interest were 
made the basis of valuable papers, that 
were relevant to the special needs of the 
various departments represented by the 
several sections. Among the  distin- 
guished speakers were State Superintend- 
ent Olsen, Governor VanSant, President 
Cc. G. Northrup of the university, Orville 
T. Bright of Cook county, Ill., and Presi- 
dent L. C. Lord of Charleston, Ill. Booker 
T. Washington, the Aamous Southern 
educator, gave the principal address of the 
meeting. He told, in his simple, but 
effective, way the story of his life from 
the days of his earliest childhood to the 
present time, at the same time showing 
how the great problem of the colored race 
is to be solved in the future. He told 
how, in a weak way, he was trying to 
assist the negro to higher ideals of living, 
which is the only true way to solve the 
great question now before the people of 
the United States. To make the black 
man a better man, a better citizen, and 
to show him the sympathy he deserves, is 
the mission of the white man in relation 
to the negro. County superintendent of 
schools of Redwood Falls was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Mrs. 
Stanford of Moorhead was elected secre- 
tary. Every one pronounced the meeting 
to be one of the best ever held in the his- 
tory of the organization. Professor 
Kleeberger, for many years the dis- 
tinguished president of the St. Cloud 
normal, has resigned his position, to take 
effect at the close of the present year. 
Many speculations are rife as to his suc- 
cessor. Fewer, but larger and better, 
summer schools are to be held this next 
summer if Superintendent Olsen can make 
the proper arrangements therefor. 


PETITIONS BY LETTERS. 

Editor of the New England Journal of 
Education: “An extraordinary number of 
misdirected letters is reported in Cincin- 
nati. In one year in that post-office there 
were 1,476,060 misdirected Jetters. At the 
request of the Postmasters’ Association of 
the United States, Postmaster Monfort of 
Cincinnati has prepared a paper on the 
subject of misdirected mail. In it he 
Says that ‘the mistakes are not confined 
to ignorant people, but that a large pro- 
portion of the letters which failed of de- 
livery were from families having a moder- 
ate business education, and from profes- 
sional and business men and women.’ As 
4 result of this statement Dr. Boone, 
superintendent of public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, has called his 900 teachers to- 
gether, read them the postmaster’s let- 
ter, and instructed them to give fifteen 
minutes’ time each week to special in- 
struction on the question of addressing 
mail. This is an excellént movement.” 

A like story might be told in regard to 
the equally important matter of petitions. 
na “government of the people” every 
sraduate of a grammar school should 
know as well how to address a. petition 
4s how to address a business letter. But 
‘ven bishops and secretaries of confer- 
ences seldom send a petition in proper 
form to Washington. The making over 


of these petitions is a matter of great 
expense and labor to the small band of 
reformers here, and when they are sent 
direct to congressmen and senators, which 
is the better way, it is to be feared that 
the easy-going clerks are not always will- 
ing to do this work, which ought not to 
be put upon them. The petitions are 
probably always presented, but are much 
less effective when bunglingly prepared. 
Petitions in print which are all ready to 
sign are not as effective as if made by 
typewriter with a variety of expression, 
giving a suggestion of spontaneity. 

It is a serious defect of public educa- 
tion, this general ignorance as to how to 
petition, and I wish your Journal might 
present a petition pattern, devoting both 
sides of a leaf to it, that could be used in 
all the schools to teach on the blackboard 
how a*‘ government of the people and for the 
people” may be realized through *‘ the sacred 
right of petit.on,’’ which is not only a right, 
but a duty. 

The ballot box settles only one ques- 
tion. On all others the only reliable 
organ of public opinion is the mail box, 
in which every patriotic citizen should 
vote early and often, for no important 
measure is ever carried without such an 
expression of public sentiment, nor have 
I ever known an adequate expression of 
public opinion in this way to fail of its 
object. Letters are even better than 


formal petitions 
Wilbur F. Crafts. 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Henry Ludwig, Jr., formerly first assistant 
in P. S. 103, Manhattan, is now principal of P. 
S. No. 143, Brooklyn, having been selected 
from the eligible list by the board of superin- 
tendents of that borough and confirmed by the 
borough board of education. He is a graduate 
of the College of the City of New York. 

Officers and members of the New York City 
Legislative League have signed a memorial 
and sent it to Mayor Low, asking him to ap- 
point women to the board of education. Ap- 
pointments are to be made on January 20, and 
a strong effort is being madeinthe meantime 
to obtain a representation of women in the 
board. Another memorial is to be presented 
to President Cantor of Manhattan, asking for 
the appointment of women to the district 


boards. 
A meeting of the league was held on the 2nd 


inst. to discuss the advisability of having wo- 
men identified with the management of the 
schools. Mrs. Cynthia M. Little read a paper 
on the subject, and said that the weak point in 
the Brooklyn schools was that there were no 
women on the board, though in Mayor Schier- 
en's time he had appointed five. According to 
President Swanstrom of the borough of Brook- 
lyn, who was associated with them in the board 
of education at that time, they had done great 
good. 

Mrs. Cora Welles Trow said that while she 
favored having women on the school board, she 
thought that the league ought to be very care- 
ful about their recommendations, because 
trouble inthe past had arisen from having the 
wrong women appointed to such positions. If 
ithad not been for wrong women on past 
boards, there would be women on the board 
to-day. 

A meeting called by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 

superintendent of the W. C. T. U. depart- 
ment of scientific temperance instruction, was 
held on the 2d inst. to consider Professor W. 
O. Atwater’s speech before the New York 
State Science Teachers’ Association in Syra- 
cuse on the 28th ult. In the address Professor 
Atwater said that the teaching in the public 
schools as to the effect of alcohol on the hu- 
man system was not in accord with the latest 
scientific knowledge, and that the kind and 
amount of instruction along this line should be 
left to instructors and not to temperance work- 
ers. 
The W. C. T. U.is fearful that an effort 
will be made this winter to induce the legisla- 
ture to modify or repeal the temperance in- 
struction in the public schools, and in order to 
resist any such attempt and to guard the integ- 
rity of this form of instruction, the committee 
instrumental in getting the law passed making 
such instruction compulsory was revived. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, who presided at the 
meeting, said that there is a prejudice in the 
minds of many educators on the subject of 
temperance instruction, and that the ~attitude 
of men high in authority causes opposition to 
it among the teachers. 

Tbe woman’s advisory board of New York 
University, Miss Helen Gould, president. held 
its first meeting of the year last week. At the 
meeting it considered an invitation from the 
president of Manhattan borough, Jacob Cantor, 
to present him the names of women qualified 
and willing to serve as members of the district 


school boards. 


AUTHORS’ CLUB TWELFTH NIGHT. 


A Twelfth Night frolic was held at Hotel 
Vendome Monday eveaing, January 6, by the 
Boston Authors’ Club, with perhaps a hundred 
and twenty-five members and guests present. 
The occasion celebrated the second anniver- 
sary of the club’s organization. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe presided, and near her at the head 
table sat Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly; Edna Dean Proctor, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Miss Bertha Runckle, 
and Mrs. Roswell Field. Gilbert Parker, who 
was expected to make the address of the even- 
ing, was unavoidably absent, but the evening’s 
proceedings were full of interest nevertheless. 

The program began with a poem by 
Miss Caroline Ticknor, full of bright hits. 
Bliss Perry was then introduced by a little 
poem of Mrs. Howe, and spoke of the good 
fellowship of authors, caused, he said, by their 


‘never reading each other’s works. Speaking 


more seriously, he declared that the fame of 
Edgar Allan Poe is more secure than that of 
any ten American authors. This, to his mind, 
shows that the fame of the artist is as secure 
as any human thing can be. 

Later in the evening, after Edna Dean Proc- 
tor had read a poem, Colonel Higginson took 
Mr. Perry up on this point. He spoke, as he 


said, in behalf of ‘‘ the respectable class of au- 
thors.” He mentioned his researches in the 
British Museum to discover the most-read 
poets. ‘*The imperturbable judgment of this 
great library,” said he, ‘‘gives them in this 
proportion : Tennyson 250, Longfellow 200, 
Lowell and Whittier about 100 each, Poe sev- 
enty-five. In England there are only two 
American poets — Longfellow and Whittier, 
and Whittier is gaining every year. 
The temporary verdict of the world 
is in favor of the men who com- 
bine strength of purpose with purity of life. 
In England Poe has his circle of, admirers 
and Whitman his smaller circle of adorers, 
but the strong and popular men are those in 
whim both life and art are combined in the 
highest purity. It leaves a conviction thata 
poet may, after all, be an honest man and pay 
his debts.” 

‘* Mark Twain ” sent his regrets as follows : 

Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, Dec. 14, 1901. 

Dear Miss Winslow—If I were there I should 
rejoice and be glad, and should skip like the 
lambs on a thousand hills, if lambs do that, 
and if it would be decorous in a person of my 
age to act similarly — but I am not there, the 
distance is great, the time is winter, and in my 
gray wisdom I give you hearty thanks for in- 
viting me, and stick to my hearthstone. 

Sincerely yours, Clemens. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


‘ Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK, 


My DEAR Dr. WINsHI?: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, * Great Ame-ican Educators,’ with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays of yours brou 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Uberlin College : 

lt will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
meut to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by iy errr | information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 
JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will affurd me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


ht together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


own that have not been printed before. The book, Lam sure, will do g : 
study the history of American education, You have seized the “ae x points felicito: pee 
Very truly yours, ‘ 


ood in assisting the teacher to 
. HARRIS, Comm 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa,) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the *‘ Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 
pan for next yearl hope to make it a required 

ook in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘“‘ Great 
American Educators’? which yon were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that [ think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this, 


STATE SupT. MASONS STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely sanprecting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by ail pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 


ssioner, 


the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, paper and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous Controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Josrru Payne, 
the first Professor of tke Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 


Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. , 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tompson. Cloth. 828 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to an 1y address, postpaid, on receipt of price. | 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. - 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 

ks for the co-operation of college authorities. 

roperly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The register of Cornell University just 
issued shows a gain in attendance of 334, 
the total to date being 2,792 as against 
2,458 at this time last year. The univer- 
sity now shows the largest registration 
ever reached in its history. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-four degrees were conferred 
in June, 1901, making a total of 6,086 de- 
grees conferred by the university. 

The faculty consists of 353 professors, 
ete., against 327 last year. The new pro- 
fessors are Professors Sterrett, Fetter, 
Irvine, Durham, Norris, Mott, Chamot, 
Hartwell, Clark, Coolidge, and Winans. 

Cornell has strengthened the entrance 
requirements and at the same time so 
correlated the courses with the work of 
the public schools, that it takes a full 
high school course to enter a student into 
any course in the university. 

The library has a staff of sixteen libra- 
rians, cataloguers, etc. The total number 
of books now in Cornell University li- 
brary is shown to be 250,740, an increase 
of about 12,500 since last year. There are 
also 42,400 pamphiets. 

Announcement is made that the trustees 
have decided to continue the summer ses- 
sion, which was tried for the third year 
under university direction and control. 
The corps of professors and instructors 
has been strengthened. That teachers 
are the chief attendants at the summer 
sessions is shown by the fact that of 424 
in attendance, 253 were teachers. Of 
these 152 were college graduates, while 
more than one hundred and seventy-five 
were or had been undergraduate students 
of colleges. The summer sessions of Cor- 
nell University endeavor to supply in- 
struction especially valuable to teachers. 
Thus from two to six courses are an- 
nounced in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, in all the Sciences, as well as in 
History and Political Science. The pro- 
fessional advancement of teachers is pro- 
moted by courses in the Science and Art 
of Education, and im the fundamental 
subjects like psychology on the one hand 
and political and social science on the 
other. 

The annual catalog of the University 
of Pennsylvania for 1901-1902 is ready 
for distribution. The catalog has 495 
pages, and contains detailed information 
concerning all of the fourteen depart- 
ments and the eleven courses in the col- 
lege. 

The catalog shows that the total acre- 
age of the University ground, exclusive 
of streets and sidewalks, is now 57.6 as 
compared with 55 acres last year, the 
new acquisitions being the site for the 
new veterinary buildings at Thirty-ninth 
street and Woodland avenue, and the ad- 
ditional lot in the rear of the law school] 
at Thirty-fourth and Chestnut streets. 

The total number of buildings and 
series of buildings is thirty-one, besides 
Franklin field and six sites for the fol- 
lowing new structures: the gymnasium, 
veterinary buildings, medical labora- 
tories, engineering buildings, dormitory 
extension, and museum extension. 

Three new names appear in the list of 
the board of trustees, the places made 
vacant by the death of Frederick Fraley, 
John Clark Sims, and Rev. George Dana 
Boardman being filled by the election of 
Frederick A. Packard, J. Levering Jones, 
and Richard C. Dale. 

The total registration in all depart- 
ments shows that there are 2,573 students 
enrolled. This is exactly the same num- 
ber which attended the university last 
year. The number of officers of instruc- 
tion has increased from 265 t~ 272. In 
the college there was a gain o° thirteen 
students, the total number being 1,019. 
The departments of philosophy, law, and 
veterinary medicine show a slight in- 
crease, but there was a falling off in the 
medical and dental departments. The 
greatest gain was in the law school, which 
now has 386 students, as compared with 
347 for last year. The totals of the 
freshman classes in all departments, ex- 
cept the dental, however, show an in- 
crease of from six to nineteen per cent. 


The thirty-seventh annual catalog of 
Princeton college has just been issued. 
The following statistics are of interest: 
Graduate students, 10; seniors, 123; 
juniors, 141; sophomores, 197; freshmen, 
316; in special courses, 12; whole number, 
799. The officers of instruction number 
seventy-three. 


The undergraduates are distributed 


geographically as follows: New York, 
283; Massachusetts, 76; New Jersey, 63; 
Pennsylvania, 52; Illinois, 48; Ohio, 42; 


Michigan, 30; Connecticut, 29; Missouri, 
22; pantaie, 21; Maine, 15; Kentucky, 12; 
California, 9; New Hampshire, 8; Colo- 
rado, 7; Wisconsin, 6; Georgia, 5; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 5; Rhode Island, 5; 
Tennessee, 4; Nebraska, 4; Delaware, 4; 
Texas, 4; Washington, 4; Virginia, 3; 
North Carolina, 3; Maryland, 3; Minne- 
sota, 3; Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 2; Kan- 
sas, 2; Vermont, 2; West Virginia, 2; 
Idaho, 1; Italy, 1; Cuba, 1. 

Tufts College has recently received a 
generous bequest from Mrs, George L. 
Stearns of Medford. Her estate, which 
is bequeathed to the college, including the 
Stearns homestead in Medford, is but a 
continuation of the college land. The 
estate, as well as a fund of $50,000, be- 
comes available to the college on the 
death of two relatives who have a life 
interest in both. The $50,000 the donor 


desired to have used to found a George 


L. Stearns memorial fund. 

Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a gift of $500 for its library, given 
by the friends of Mrs. Catherine Smith. 
Henry A. Morgan and Lansing Zabriskie 
recently gave the college gifts amounting 
to $1000. 

Reports from Athens indicate that a 
prosperous winter is before the American 
school. there. Fourteen students, who 
represent fifteen different colleges and 
universities in this country, are now 
registered, and a few others who will not 
spend the entire winter in Greece are 
likely to make use of the school’s excel- 
lent library. 

The new art room in Coram library at 
Bates College has received its first gift, a 
magnificent oil painting, a special pur- 
chase for this purpose by Amos W. Stet- 
son of Boston, long a friend of Bates, and 
who very recently presented a scholar- 
ship to this institution. The canvas is 
about 5x10 in dimensions and hand- 
somely framed. The artist is Conchoir, 
a Frenchman, and the picture decorative 
in design, representing Crane’s birds. It 
was purchased by Mr. Stetson in New 
York very recently and shipped here. 
It now hangs upon the walls of the new 
Bates library. ° 

Thursday, January 30, will be observed 
at Bates, in common with other colleges 
all over the country, as the “Day of 
Prayer for Colleges.” President Chase 
has been able to secure Rev. Howard L. 
Bridgman of Boston, editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, to give the address of the 
day before the Bates students and friends, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF COLUMBIA. 


The success of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, is gratify- 
ing to all friends of higher professional 
education. Dr. J. E. Russell, dean, has 
proved himself admirably adapted to the 
work in all phases. The course is of a 
distinctly high grade. The total enro!l- 
ment 1900-01 was 593, an increase of 33 
per cent. Of these, 180 were college 
graduates, an increase of 80 per cent., and 


140 were normal school graduates, 56 per 
eent. gain. The number of institutions 
represented was 82 colleges and univer- 
sities and 51 normal and training 
schools, as against 66 colleges and 41 
normal schools the previous year, and 58 
colleges and 21 normal schools in 1898-99. 
It is significant that an increasing num- 
ber of college graduates registered in un- 
dergraduate courses. The 87 candidates 
for the higher diploma and the 70 candi- 
dates for the secondary diploma were all 
college graduates, or persons of equiva- 
lent academic training. 

The influence of the college is shown 
in the number and character of the posi- 
tions accepted by its students. During 
the twelve months ending September 15, 
1901, the number of positions to which 
the students were appointed or to which 
they have returned after leave of absence 
is 127, distributed as follows: Colleges 
and universities, 11; normal schools, 9; 
superintendent of public schools, 1; su- 
pervisors and special teachers, 19; sec- 
ondary schools, 42; elementary schools, 
27; kindergartens, 7; other positions, 11. 
The teachers’ college committee received 
direct applications for 320 teachers, not 
counting many inquiries received by 
members of the faculty and teaching 
staff. 


PLANT LINE CITY OFFICE MOVED. 

The Boston city ticket office of the 
Plant Line to the Provinces, which has 
been located at 290 Washington street for 
several years, has moved to 300 Washing- 
ton street. The new office ig four doors 
south and nearer the Old South church. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1400 SCHOOL BOARDS 


An Article of Value 


will always find a ready customer. The 


which takes proper care both inside 
and outside of the text-books,.... 


NEEDS BUT A TRIAL ORDER 


to convince any School Board of its 


“Absolute Merit and Economy. 


We are about to close our year with a showing of from 30 
to 35 per cent. increase in business over last year. 


We supply comp ete 
information an 
samples, free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the January 
Review of Reviews are an article sum- 
marizing the work and the report of the 


Isthmian canal commission, by Profes- 
sor Emory R. Johnson, a member of the 
commission; an illustrated sketch of Al- 
fred Nobel, the Swedish inventor of dyna- 
mite, who left over $9,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which was to be distributed in 
the form of annual prizes for the advance- 
ment of science and the promotion of in- 
ternational peace; a sketch of M. Berthe- 
lot, the great French chemist; a brilliant 
account of recent progress in high-speed 
electric locomotion, by Thomas C. Mar- 
tin; an illustrated description of a “‘settle- 
ment” work in a Buffalo tenement, by 
Emma Winner Rogers; a brief study of 
the Charleston Exposition, recently 
opened, illustrated; a paper on “The 
Educational Value of Play,” by Dr. John 
E. Bradley; a survey of “The Good 
Roads Movement,” by Director Dodge of 
the office of Public Road Inquiries, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
an article on “Burnt Clay for Roads in 
the West,” by Charles Rollin Keyes; and 
a valuable discussion of irrigation, with 
a definite program for legislation in 
line with President Roosevelt’s Message, 
by William E. Smythe, author of “The 
Conquest of Arid America’ and expert on 
the subject of Western irrigation. In 
“The Progress of the World” there is 
comment on the important developments 
of the past month, at home and abroad. 


—The International Monthly begins 
the -new year with a number of strong 


and attractive articles devoted to the 
larger themes and interests. Associate 
Justice Brewer of the supreme court, in 
an admirable study of the “Jury,” pro- 
nounces unequivocally in favor of retain- 
ing the system. Edmond Kelly discusses 
“Things Municipal” (in New York). The 
foreign contributions to this number are 
especially excellent. “German Tenden- 
cies’ by Professor George Simmel of the 
University of Berlin is a very valuable 
study. Adolph Furtwangler, the great 
archaeologist (founder of a school), gives 
a charming account of the “New Excava- 
tions at Aegina.”. Mrs. Bernard Bosan- 
quet studies in detail the conditions of 
the working woman in England; and M. 
Camille Mauclair, the well-known Pari- 
sian art critic, contributes a brilliant 
sketch of “French Impressionism,’”’— 
theory, history, and influence. There are 
interesting book reviews by M. Andre 
Lebon and Professor Brander Matthews. 


—The January Atlantic opens with a 
preamble “On Reading the Atlantic 
Cheerfully”; a delightful invocation, the 
sense and humor of which will commend 
themselves to all readers. Professor 
John B. Clark, of Columbia University, 
contributes a notable article in the 
“Looking Backward” vein, rehearsing and 
analyzing the probabilities of the coming 
century from the standpoint of a citizen 
of the year 2000. Rollo Ogden con- 
tributes a rather startling article upon the 
question of “The Powers of the National 
Chairman.” William M. Salter discusses 
the question, “What is the Real Eman- 
cipation of Woman,” and Winthrop M. 
Daniels, in “Divination by Statistics,” 


makes what is usually considered a dull 
topic bright and entertaining. R. Brim- 
ley Johnson’s “Letter from England” in- 
troduces many recent and interesting 
topics in a general summary of the re- 
sults and happenings of the year in Eng- 
land. Harold Spencer Scott supplies, 
with lively comment, “Some Unpublished 
Letters of Southey,’ which contain many 
hitherto unknown and unprinted esti- 
mates by that famous poet of his con- 
temporaries. Professor T. J. J. See dis- 
cusses “Recent Progress in Astronomy.” 
There are brilliant stories by John 
Buchan, the late Rowland E. Robinson, 
and E. Wheeler. The Contributors’ Club 
is brilliant as always, and the literary 
reviews cover articles by Bradford Torrey 
on R. L. Stevenson, by H. W. Boynton on 
“Books Recent and Old,” also reviews of 
Hewlett’s “Canterbury Tales,” and other 
books. 

—One of the most interesting articles 
in the Chautauquan Magazine for Janu- 
ary is “In Vergil’s Italy,” by Professor 
Frank J. Miller of the University of 
Chicago. Professor Paul S. Reinsch tells 
many interesting things concerning ‘‘The 
Merchant Marine of the World.” ®dwin 
Erle Sparks deals with ‘“‘American Rights 
Between European Millstones” and ‘‘The 
Diplomacy of the Louisiana Purchase.’’ 
“Ttalians in America,” by Vincent Van 
Marter Beede, brings the immigration 
questions forcibly to our _ attention. 
The department of “Chautauqua Junior 
Naturalist Clubs,” conducted by John W. 
Spencer, of Cornell University, is de- 
voted to the “Improvement of School 
Grounds,’ while Martha Van Rensselaer, 
in the “Chautauqua Reading Course for 
Housewives,” discusses me Rural 
School.” Among subjects cTscussed in 
“Highways and Byways” are: The Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress, Railway Con- 
solidation, Status of the Philippines, In- 
ternational Trade Balances, Work of the 
Reciprocity Convention, McKinley Na- 
tional Memorial, The Treasury and the 
Money Market, A Bank of the United 
States, Shall the Indian be Made a Citi- 
zen? Alabama’s New Constitution. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Catholic Word for January; terms, $3 00 a 
year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for January ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The American Kitchen for January; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Kosten 

The Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston, 

he Review of Revieu's for January ; terms, $2.60a 

year. New York, 

The Critic for Januiry; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
York: G. P Putnam’s Sons. 

St. Nicholas for Japua y ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York, 

The Forum for January ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

International Journal of Ethics for January ; 
terms, $2.50 a year, Philadelphia, 

The Chautauquan for January: terms, $7.00 
a year. Cleveland. 

The Edweational Review for January ; terms, 3.00 
ayear. New York. 


For the meeting in Chicago of the De- 
partment of Supérintendents, N. E. A., 
the Wabash railroad will sell return 
tickets at one-third the regular fare, and 
their ates are less than other lines, mak- 
ing as fast time. Their service from New 
England is the best. Pullman palace 
sleeping cars leave Boston at 1 p. m., and 
6.19 p. m., running through to Chicago in 
less than twenty-seven hours. The 
Wabash office is at 176 Washington street, 
Boston, jan2 ¢,0.w.-6t 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
A Short History of England ......... )....Coman & 
Shakespeare in Tale and Verse.............< 
Around the World (Book III.) ............ Carroll & 
Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry... 


Navigation and Nautical Astronomy..........--++-+ 
Graded Work in 


America’s Story (VOl. 5.) 
The Lite of the Baroness von Marenholz-Biilow .... 
Elementary French 
Germany and the Germans... .. 
Life of Sir William Coilson Hunter...........-.++++ 
The Times and Young 


A Publisher. Price. 
Kendall The Macmillan Company, N. Y.§ .60 
Hart The Morse Company, “ 50 
Cameron Henry Holt & Co., + — 
Minckwitz (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. .50 
Alger Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. —— 
Stokes American Book Compauy, N. x re 
Ricbards “ “ “ .75 
Baird “ 25 
Seeiey Hinds & Noble, a! .80 
Pratt D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. —— 
Wendhausen William Beverley Harison, N. Y. 3.50 
Bradford’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
Harnack . * —_ 
Clear Dodd, Mead, & Co. sad 175 
Douay Silver, Burdett, & Co., “? _ 
Skrine Longmans, Green, & Co., 

trong Baker & TaylorCompany, “ —— 


FISHER 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. Reliable. 


Tho Colorado Agoncy. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St:, DENVER, COLO, 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


P, V. Huyssoon has retired from the 
Schermerhorn Agency and has resumed 
his former connection with the Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency at the New York 


office. 


Wadsworth, Howland, & Co., Boston, 
have put on the market a new 1902 box of 
water color paints, with a No. 7 brush, 
which for compactness and quality equals 
anything offered to the public. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PuBsLisHiING Co.,, 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston, 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOWON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning wintertours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. . 

J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 

Portsmouth, Va. 


or Gentleman 
. to travel and ap- 
point egents for our 


superb line of — 
cations. Absolutely 


no canvassing re- 
WANTED 
$780 Per YEAR 
AND EXPENSES 


absolutely pguaranteed. Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 10, Chicago. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i dustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


This agency has registered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their reqords on file. Yet we sometime 
cannot find just the rigbt one fora place we are asked to fill, Here are some positions we have nuw under con 
sideration without just the right candidates. 

Manual Training.—We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and have good places now 
for both men and women. - 

Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a large 
city. All traveling expenses are paid, and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, With chauce to make 
as much more by private teaching. - 

Norma! Graduates at @400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at once will not have to wait long if well qualified. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
| 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 


months and must be filled 
December and January are especially 
good months for securing first-class 
positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 378 and 388 
TEACHER YS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAG O. 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
‘or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
JATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Tx EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 25 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.---Also, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Room 47, PORTLAND, ME. 


SUHERMERHOR 


Oldest and best known in United States. 


Established 18565. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, MaNnaGeEr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. N. Y. 


BosToN, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
New York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century bid SAN FRaNCI8CO, Cal., 420 Parrott meee. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bidg. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Ve 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency ™ new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach to colleges, blic d pri 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools.” WM. O. PRATT, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
b] 

Teachers 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Recommends superior teachers. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
eartil 


in every part of the country. 
Agency. 
mena 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | Recommends teachers 


QTATE NORMAL VOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


sg tars NORMAL SCHOOL, FrroHBuReG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan Taoueson, Princina', 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


BERS & INSTBUCTORS always supplied 
Addrese INsHIP TRAOH ENOY 
§ Somerset Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WA. F. JARVIS, 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Established in 1889, 
No, @1 E. 9th 8... New Vork. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 
(24th Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. New England teachers waneed. 
w= corresponding with our advertisers, 


Pemberton Ballding,} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

nlease mention “Journal of Ednueation.” 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal 


— 


_ Danudet’s Selected Stories............................ 
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READERS 


New First Reading Books 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By SARAH LouUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston; joint author of 
“ Stepping Stones to Literature.” Beau- 
tifully illustrated in color and black- 
and-white. Introductory price, 30 cts. 
“ The most beautiful book of the kind 

I have ever seen. The printing, the il- 

lustrations, the subject-matter, are all 

above criticism. . Lam persuaded 
that if anything could make the begin- 
nings of knowledge easy and delightful, 
this little book will accomplish that con- 
summation. It is simply a marvel of 

typographic excellence.” FRANK P. 

BRENT, Secretary to the Board of Edu- 

cation, State of Virginia. 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK 


By CARRIE SIVYER FERRIS. Over 300 
illustrations—colorand black-and-white. 


Introductory price, 30 cents. 


“This is one of the very beautiful 
books made for first-grade children. The 
illustrations are numerous and ideal in 
artistic effect and teaching value. The 
colored pictures are exquisite. It is a 
child's book in every good sense — one 
that he will enjoy at home or school. Its 
beauty will delight him, and many of its 
stories will interest. As a school book, 
it is adapted to the first year’s reading. 
It is both a primer and a first reader in 
one.” — Journal of Education, Boston. 


Series Unsurpassed 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By SARAH Loutse ARNOLD, Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston, and CHARLES B. 
GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

A series or eight Readers, most suc- 
cessful in pedagogical conception and 
execution, and representative of the best 
in literature. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintend- 
. ‘entof Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A series of four books for the youngest. 


‘pupils, universally successful inthoroughly 


developing good reading in two years. 
The practical effectiveness of these 
Readers-is emphatically proven by their 
wide use throughout forty States in this 
country. Representative cities: Bor- 


During the past season adopted by oughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
such cities as Washington, Boston, mond, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Bos- 
Newark, Baltimore, Cleveland, Dayton, ton, Philadelphia, Trenton, Providence, 
Mobile, Chattanooga, Roanoke, and Baltimore, Atlanta, Nashville, Knoxville, 


Charlotte. Previously adopted by New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, etc. 


| 


Vicksburg, Montgomery, Des Moines, 
Lansing, Omaha, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Spokane. 


The distinctive features of these books gladly explained by the publishers 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


‘| Just Published 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


BY FABIAN WARE 


Vol. LIV., International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth. 
; Price, $1.20, net ; postage, 10 cents. 


HIS TIMELY BOOK describes the educational foundations of trade and 

| industry as exhibited in the school systems of the chief European peoples 
and of the United States. . 

The modern demand for men fully trained in the laws of economic and com- 
mercial activity makes such a review of the practical pedagogy of the subject an 
indispensable equipment for progressive teachers. 

The promotion of industry through education is the burden of the author’s 
appeal. ‘To make this appeal effective he examines first the growth of national 
systems in general — their conditions, impulses, and directions. This leads to a 
series of chapters giving a detailed statement of the attempts, both voluntary 
and governmental, to lay educational foundations in England. Then follow in 
order the foundations laid by the German government (the best in the world, in 
Mr, Ware’s opinion ); those laid in France; and finally, those in America, 
which strongly resemble the German. 

The section devoted to the United States gives an exhaustive resumé of the 
characteristics of American education, from the kindergarten to the graduate 
university. Since Mr, Ware treats the subject more on its practical than on its 
cultural side, his examination includes a thorough analysis of commercial and 
technological education in every aspect and branch. The latest information has 

“been used, and a large amount of concrete illustration, drawn from the actual 
workings of individual schools, gives the argument freshness, clearness, and 
coherence. 

_ Mr. Ware has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying the problem. 
He has visited personally the chief continental schools, and last year acted as 
representative of the Education Committee of the Royal Commission at the 
Paris Exposition. He completed “ Educational Foundations of Trade and In- 
dustry ” in the spring of 1901, before sailing for South Africa, whither he went 
at Lord Milner’s request to assist in organizing the educational system in the 
new territories under the Transvaal Government. 

In its special field, this book is a most successful attempt to incorporate 
education in the cult of the goddess of Work —the modern substitute for the 
goddess of Caste. 


A portrait and descriptive catalogue of the International Education Series 
will be mailed free to teachers on request. ~ . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago London 


Notable New Books 


AROUND THE WORLD 2 


Book Ill. 
Carroll, 


Home Geography for 4th and 5th Years 


| Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections 


of the United States and possessions. 
Two hundred and fifty illustrations from live subjects. 


It pulsates with child-life and is vital for instruction. 
More attractive even than Books I. and II., which call forth the en- 


thusiasm of pupils and teachers everywhere. 


Net, 45 cents 


This is the material that teachers have been looking for. 
NO SIMILAR BOOK IN PRINT. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST ex pacts. 


Over 6,000 of the commonest words arranged in carefully selected 
Grade vocabularies—a feature not found in other word lists. 


85,000 required since May, 1901 for many important adoptions. 


Recognized as the best word list. 


Net, 18 cents. 


In Preparation 


FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS 
By two of the most prominent educators. Ready in Spring. 


Get Catalog for other choice books 


THE 


195 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


MORSE COMPANY 


96 Fifth Ave. 8 
NEW YORK 


eacon St. 
BOSTON 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius sajd, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Summer Schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Summer School 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work is especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 
to all the courses except in Fngineering and in 
Geological Field-Work, For pamphlet apply to 

J. L, LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

N. SHALER, Chairman, 


Publishers. 3 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY (6) 


* eee 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


vy New York. v 


43-47 East 10th St. 
omens BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Completely Parsed Caesar 
Gallic War, Book I. 
BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 


Postpaid—400 Paces 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact /itera/ 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (interlined); and witha second, elegant 
translation fhe margin; als> with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 
allconstructions explained, with Re/erences to 
the leading Latingrammars. Each page com- 


Lessons in Geography 


By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND! a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
1 ssons. Eighth edition. Revised from census of 
plete—the Latin text, the inter/inear literal 1900. Arranged to give the student a broad ard 
translation, the marginal flowinz translation, systematic knowlec¢ fe of Geography preparatory 
the parsing—all at a glance without turning a to Regents’ and final examinations. 
leaf! g & DOBLE, Pettis Single copy, 25cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 

HIND Publishers, M. G. CHENEY, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
. = The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl «. ou 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Was corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journ 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts, Write for Catalog. 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


J, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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